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THE SITE OF THE REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN THE VALLEY OF THE KING 


The entrance to Tutankhamon’'s tomb is marked with a cross 
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Editorial Notes 


NOTHING in the way of archeological discoveries has 
so stirred the world as Lord Carnarvon’s and Mr. 
Howard Carter’s successful excavations, resulting in 
the finding of Tutankhamon’s funerary relics, in Upper 
Egypt. In this issue we publish an article by Professor 
T. E. Peet on the life of this monarch and a description 
by Dr. A. M. Blackman of the plundering of the Tombs 
of the Kings in the XXth and XXIst Dynasties, which 
accounts for the rarity of such a “ find.”’ To him 
who is interested in the history of mankind the 
chief value of the discovery will doubtless lie in the 
new light which the papyri will throw upon this stage of 
the world’s civilisation,and, even more especially, in the 
beauty of the furniture and other articles in the tomb. 
x * * st * 


B.A., Rothersthorpe, 
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Almost every day brings news of some remarkable 
invention which will increase the comfort of, and the 
means of communication between, the inhabitants of 
our earth. The fact is that, ever since the introduc- 
tion of steam power in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, mankind has improved its methods of living and 
accelerated his knowledge of the universe to a greater 
extent than in the whole ten or twelve thousand vears 
of civilisation preceding this event. During the last 
few years we have so developed the wireless system that 
we can reproduce a concert in New York in a flat in 
London, and transmit photographs and the human 
voice over thousands of miles of space ; we have been 





able to produce machines which will fly through the 
air at the rate of 200 miles an hour or which will carry 
upwards of twenty to thirty passengers ; we have cut 
the American continent in two with a canal connecting 
up one hemisphere with another; we have built 
enormous liners which can carry us across the Atlantic 
in four days under conditions not merely of comfort, 
but of luxury ; we have, in fact, reduced most places of 
habitation on this globe to an accessibility from any 
other place of habitation which was little more than 
dreamed of twenty years ago. 
* % k fs * 

These are merely a few examples of recent improve- 
ments in intercommunication, and we could quote other 
improvements such as the supply of fruit to Europe 
from the tropics. Bananas, for instance, can nowa- 
days be bought at a shop in England little over a 
fortnight after they have been plucked from a tree on 
a Central American plantation. They are brought to 
this country in fast and specially constructed ships, 
in which the main body containing the holds forms 
merely the kernel, so to speak. In the space between 
this and the outer walls electric fans blow air 
over refrigerating pipes, thus keeping the fruit down 
to the required temperature. Much of the fish to be 
found in our modern markets has reached this country 
from as far away as the coasts of Iceland and Morocco, 


having been carefully maintained in condition by 
means of elaborate refiigerating apparatus. As to 
railways, telephones, electric lighting, and motor- 


cars, we take these as a matter of course in our daily 
life. 
x x 2 2K rE 

But for all these so-called improvements in our lot 
we have had to pay a price. The South Sea Is- 
landers (or, rather, those of them who have not been 
brought under our influence) can wait for food to fall 
off the trees, do not have to be continually dressing 
and undressing, and, so far as we can gather, appear 
to lead lives of almost complete contentment and 
idleness. On the other hand, the average citizen of 
our country has to work for eight hours a day nearly 
all the year round in order that he may be provided 
with the comforts and entertainments which he so 
much prizes. From morning to evening he lives in a 
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continuous state of activity which often robs him 
of sleep at night. Beyond his work, he has little time 
for anything except hurried pleasure. 

* * *k *K * 

As the years pass by, we shall doubtless adapt our- 
selves to these new conditions of life, changing gradu- 
ally our economic standards and our means of produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, are we in danger of losing that high 
sense of beauty which has characterised the evolution 
of man for several thousand years, and which is so 
clearly manifested as existing over three thousand years 
ago by these new testimonies to the civilisation of 
the ancient Egyptians? Is it possible that great 
art can be created and enjoyed to-day ? Great Britain 
and the United States of America and Germany are 
typical industrial nations. Comparisons are apt to 
give false verdicts, but the inhabitants of Italy and 
Austria appear on the average to possess’ a greater 
sense of beauty than the inhabitants of these three 
nations. We should not like absolutely to lay down 
the law on this point. We are too near to our own age 
ever to judge of it fairly and, at least, the love of 
beauty still lives on to a greater or less degree in the 
hearts of most of us. I'uture changes may yet restore 
to us an existence of greater peace and contemplation, 
and in the present we may well seek a refuge from 
turbulent realities in searching for the loveliness which 
exists even in our feverish world : 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing 


AN AERONAUTICAL LIBRARY 


THE Council of the Royal Aeronautical Society announces 
that through the generosity of the Trustees of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust it has been able to arrange for the 
purchase of a large number of valuable historical books on 
aeronautics which would otherwise have shortly been sold to 
an American purchaser. This purchase, together with the 
works already possessed by the Society, renders its collection 
of early and modern aeronautical literature probably unsur- 
passed in this or any other country. Comprising as it does 
many early works of extreme rarity as well as the most modern 
English and foreign treatises, the Society’s library will now 
form a complete collection of all important works on aeronautics 
from the eighteenth century down to the present day. In 
recognition of its appreciation of their generosity the Council 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society has, at the request of the 
Carnegie Trustees, agreed to make the books in the Society's 
library available for any student in the British Isles through 
the medium of the Central Library for Students, 9 Galen Place, 
London, W.C.1. The Central Library for students has been 
formed by the Carnegie Trustees to provide a loan collection 
for students of technical books which are unsuitable for placing 
in rural libraries. By receiving permission to use the Royal 
Aeronautical Society’s Library the Central Library for Students 
will be spared the necessity of forming a special section devoted 
to aeronautics. 


The Life of 
King Tutankhamon 


By T. E. Peet, M.A. 
Professor of Egypiology in the University of Liverpool 


IT is an evil moment in which to attempt to write a 
life of King Tutankhamon, for if the papyri found 
among Lord Carnarvon’s treasure in the new tomb 
really prove to be of historical import, they will revolu- 
tionise our knowledge of thisruler. At the same time 
it may enhance the value of the new discovery if we 
can succeed in realising how small our knowledge at 
present is. 


Tutankhamon’s Father-in-Law, Institutor of 
the Sun Cult 


Readers of DISCOVERY?! will remember that about 
1370 B.c. the young King Amenhotep IV abandoned 
the religion and the capital of his fathers, and moved 
from Thebes to a place now known as Tell el-Amarna 
300 miles farther down the Nile, where, under the new 
name of Akhenaten, he devoted his life to the worship 
of the Sun God under the form of the Aten or Disk, 
after doing everything in his power to suppress the 
worship of all other deities throughout his kingdom. 
We know from the year-dates on wine jars found at 
Tell el-Amarna, or Akhetaten, as the Egyptians called 
it, that this king reigned at least seventeen years. 
He had no sons, but seven daughters; of these the 
eldest was married to a man named Sakere (sometimes 
read Smenkhkere), the second died in childhood, and the 
third, Ankhesenpaaten, was married to Tutankhamon, 
who in those days was called Tutankhaten. When 
Akhenaten died he was succeeded by Sakere, the 
length of whose reign we do not know, though there is 
every reason to suppose that it was very short. On his 
death the second son-in-law, Tutankhaten, ascended 
the throne. It is certain that he ruled for some time 
in Akhetaten, for large numbers of scarabs and blue 
glaze finger-rings inscribed with his name have been 
foundthere. Yet we have no means of ascertaining how 
long his rule in Akhetaten lasted, for not a single object 
of his with a year-date has as yet been found there. 


Why Tutankhamon Returned to Thebes 


It is, however, certain that sooner or later, probably 
sooner, he decided to abandon Akhetaten and return 
with the Court to Thebes. The reasons for this step 
are probably to be found in the unpopularity of the 
new Disk-worship. The change had hit very hard 

1 See The City of the Sun Cuit, by Prof. T. E. Peet, in DIs- 
COVERY, vol. ii, No. 22. 
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of FIG. 1.—WHERE KING TUTANKHAMON SPENT THE EARLY DAYS OF HIS REIGN. 
; The ruins of the City of the Sun Cult at Tell el-Amarna, 
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FIG. 2.—WHERE HIS REMARKABLE TOMB HAS BEEN RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 


: The gateway in the centre is that of the tomb of Rameses IX. Below it, marked with a cross, is the excavation leading to the chambers in which treasure 
worth more than {3,000,000 has already been found. 
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at the priesthood of Amon in Thebes, and doubtless 
its members had not accepted their defeat tamely. 
The throne had lost heavily in prestige by the abandon- 
ment of the Egyptian empire in Syria, and Tutankh- 
aten may well have found that some sort of com- 
promise with the old religion and the old politics was 
becoming a necessity if the throne was to continue to 
stand. Signs of this are evident even before the deser- 
tion of Akhetaten. In 1921 the Egypt Exploration 
Society found there tomb-chapels in which the cus- 
tomary prayers were inscribed, not to the Aten or 
Disk, but to Amon—an eloquent sign of the times. 

At the same time, even after his return to Thebes, 
the king did not wholly give up the worship of the 
Disk, for in the pylon built by his almost immediate 
successor, Horemheb (1350—-1315 B.c.), at Karnak 
were re-used stones taken from a temple built to the 
Aton by Amenhotep III, the father of Akhenaten, 
and continued, as the fragments of inscription show, 
by Tutankhaten. We do not even know at what 
moment he changed his name from Tutankhaten, 
‘‘ Living image of the Disk,”’ to Tutankhamon, “ Living 
Image of Amon,” but we may nevertheless see in it 
a great concession to the old order of things. Eventu- 
ally, however, he was compelled to go much farther 
in the way of concession, and to restore the name of 
Amon which Akhenaten had carefully chiselled out 
on most of the accessible monuments throughout 
Egypt. And he was finally forced to restore the old 
calendar of divine festivals and to celebrate himself 
the Opet feast of Amon, a fact which we learn from the 
reliefs in the temple of Luxor. 


His Empire 


The length of his reign in Thebes is again unknown to 
us, and we have not a single dated object of his. One 
monument, however, though undated, is of value, for 
it throws some light on foreign relations. 

In the cliffs of Qurnet Murrai at Thebes, not far 
from Tutankhamon’s newly found tomb in the Valley 
of the Kings, is cut the rock-tomb of a certain Huy 
who lived during this reign. He bears the title of 
‘Prince of Kush,’’ which was the name given at 
this period to the Egyptian viceroy of Upper Nubia. 
On the walls of the tomb is a scene where, in the 
presence of King Tutankhamon himself, Huy receives 
from an officer of the Treasury the seal borne by the 
Viceroy of Nubia. Another scene shows Huy pre- 
senting to the king the tribute of the country under 
his administration. We may safely argue from this 
that the province of Nubia, first conquered in the Old 
Kingdom, perhaps as early as 2500 B.c., and consolid- 
ated by the great monarchs of the XIIth Dynasty 
(2000—1800 B.c.), had not been lost to Egypt during 


the vears of Akhenaten, when foreign politics had 
been so sadly neglected. Nay more, since Huy is 
accompanied in the scene by his brother Amenhotep, 
who is also called Viceroy of Nubia, we might even 
argue that Nubia had become important enough to 
need two viceroys. 

In a further scene these two officials also present 
the ‘‘ tribute of the North,” i.e. of Syria. This is at 
first sight astonishing, for it is clear from the famous 
Tell el-Amarna letters that Akhenaten had completely 
lost the Egyptian empire in Syria. Why, moreover, 
should the Viceroys of Nubia present the tribute of 
Syria? We are driven to suspect that the tribute of 
the North is in this tomb something of a figment, put 
in after the fashion of the glorious old days of 
Thothmes III to balance that of the South. On the 
other hand, King Horemheb, who was originally a 
general under Akhenaten, calls himself in his tomb- 
inscription ‘‘ Companion of the feet of his master on 
the field of battle on that day of slaughtering the 
Asiatics’’: thus either Akhenaten himself (which is 
improbable) or one of his immediate successors -must 
have conducted a campaign against Syria in which 
Horemheb took part, and the flow of tribute may have 
been restored on this occasion. 

Such is the history of Tutankhamon so far as it is 
known to us, if we may describe as history what is 
nothing more than a series of inferences from archeo- 
logical remains. The Cairo Museum possesses one 
statue of the king, found at Karnak, and sometimes 
described wrongly as a portrait of Akhenaten, while 
at least two of the admirable portrait-heads found by 
the German expedition in the workshop of the sculptor 
Thothmes at Tell el-Amarna represent him and not, 
as at first supposed, his father-in-law. 


Garibaldi’s Bride of 


an Hour 
By Thomas Okey, M.A. 


Professor cf Italian in the University of Cambridge 
| 


ONE May day in the year 1859 a number of Austrian 
officers were supping in the barracks at Varese when 
an unexpected visitor was announced. ‘‘ Who are 
you ?”’ asked the White Coats. ‘‘ I am Garibaldi,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ and you are my prisoners.’ Believ- 
ing the dread chieftain had his red-shirts behind him, 
they surrendered. As a matter of fact, Garibaldi was 
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alone; an hour later the Cacczatori ' arrived and Varese 
was won for Victor Emmanuel. 

The North Italian campaign did not always fare so 
miraculously, and on June I, after the failure of the 
attempt to surprise the Austrian fort of Laveno by a 
night attack, Garibaldi, returning disappointed to his 
headquarters at Varese, flung himself wearily down 
on the grass at Robarello to snatch a brief rest—a 
saddle for his pillow, his covering a poncho, sabre 
and map by his side. After an hour’s sleep he rose 
and, with an officer of his staff, rode along the way to 
S. Ambrogio. An open carriage met them; in it a 
priest and a young Italian girl of rare beauty, radiant 
in her bloom of sixteen years. 

‘What lovely scouts the enemy sends us!” ex- 
claimed Garibaldi, as with a firm, resolute air the girl 
alighted, strode towards him, and began to speak. 
The general leaped from his horse and entered a wayside 
inn. There, having hastily scribbled a letter, he 
handed it to the beautiful messenger with the words: 
‘“ Sav they are to hold fast till to-morrow, when I will 
relieve them with my Cacctatort.”’ 

The fair dispatch-carrier was Donna Giuseppina, 
daughter of the Marchese Giacomo Raimondi, head 
of a patrician house of Como—a patriot who had been 
exiled to the canton Ticino in 1849 as a suspect to 
the Austrian police. Giuseppina’s part, and a perilous 
one it was, had been to bear from her banished father’s 
retreat proclamations and instructions across the 
frontier to the brethren in Italy. With ardent zeal 
for the cause she had now assumed the still more 
perilous mission of bearing secret and confidential 
information through the enemy lines to Garibaldi. 
Como was then menaced by Austrians without and 
pro-Austrians within, and Giuseppina brought priceless 
information of the enemy’s movements, and appeals 
for help from the hard-pressed Italians. The patriotic 
priest was Don Luigi Giudici, who had risked his life 
by accompanying her. 

Having written the letter, Garibaldi placed it in 
Giuseppina’s left hand, for her right hand, wounded 
by a fall, was swathed in bandages. The letter was 
directed to Emilio Visconti Venosta, Cavour’s repre- 
sentative, and gave details of the military situation 
in Varese, with an appeal to the men of Como to hold 
on, for he was hastening to their relief. ‘‘ Send away 
those who are afraid, and the women and children, and 
let the male population, supported by our Camozzi,? 

t In order to remove any ambiguity as to the military status 
of Garibaldi’s volunteers Cavour incorporated them in the 
regular army as acorps of Chasseurs (Cacciator?) and appointed 
Garibaldi their general. 

2 Gabriele Camozzi, a patriot of Bergamo, at whose villa in 
December 1858 the poet Mercantini composed and sang the 
famous Garibaldian hymn: “Si scuopran le tombe: si levano 
i morti.’”’ 


the two companies of regulars, and the volunteers, 
sound the tocsin and look for me.” 

Garibaldi, always susceptible to the attraction of 
the eternal feminine, appears to have been smitten by 
the grace, beauty, and fortitude of the girl messenger 
of Como; but the vicissitudes of the campaign left 
him small opportunity for sentiment. 

A little more than a month passes since the meeting 
at Robarello, and the scene changes to the Villa 
Raimondi at Fino Mornasco, near Como. Bitter 


disappointment had followed on the Varese campaigii 
alliance of 


and on the Franco-Italian 1859—the 





GARIBALDI AT ABOUT FIFTY YEARS OF AGE. 
(By courtesy of G. M. Trevelyan, Esq.) 


betrayal of Villafranca. At the Villa Raimondi the 
politically betrayed hero—for such he stoutly believed 
himself to be—found sympathy and repose. The old 
marquis welcomed him with enthusiasm; walks, 
drives, rides in the lovely surroundings of the villa; 
picnics amid the entrancing beauty of woods, the 
hills, the lake of Como, accompanied by the Marchese, 
the Marchesa, and, not the least attraction, Donna 
Giuseppina and her two sweet sisters, were as balm to 
the wounded spirit of the disappointed Liberator. He 
was fascinated, says Guerzoni, by the bewitching mirage 
of the fair Amazon, and, forgetting his half-century of 
years, a renewal of the heroic idylls of the pampas, 
associated with the memory of Anita, floated before 
his fancy. 

But—enter the dramatic muse on the idyllic scene. 
The general, proud of his horsemanship—and who 
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would not be before so fair an audience ?-—insisted one 
morning on mounting a restive, almost unbroken horse 
from the Marquis’ stables. Riding in furiously, his 
knee struck against a stone pillar at the entrance to 
the grounds. Now an injury to the knee (as those 
well know who, like the writer, have suffered from 
housemaid’s knee) is an obstinate matter. There was 
no help for it. Even heroes must to bed and be exiled 
to the land of counterpane on such occasions. And 
who so gentle and tender a nurse as the fair Giusep- 
pina? Pity and admiration wrought their way, and 
there were intimate talks in that patrician sick-chamber 
—words that 


Spake of most disastrous chances : 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hairbreadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly breach. 


This to hear would Giuseppina seriously incline. But 
was it love or only the admiration of a high-spirited 
girl for a soldier ? The sequel will show. 


II 


Seductive visions now hovered before the heads of 
the Raimondi household. The old Marquis beheld 
himself father-in-law of Italy’s darling hero; the 
prestige of his house exalted by an alliance with the 
great chieftain. Political considerations also inter- 
vened. Garibaldi was a difficult ally, and his republican 
tendencies a source of grave concern to Cavour. Could 
not the fiery guerrilla leader be shorn of his republican 
intransigency if safely united by marriage to the 
daughter of a great and illustrious Lombard patrician 
house, more docile to high considerations of monarchi- 
cal statecraft 2? Cavour was delighted, and a marriage 
was decided on. True, there was a difference of 
thirty-two vears between bridegroom and bride, but 
had not the Princess Clothilde, the fifteen-year-old 
child of Victor Emmanuel, been sacrificed to that 
blasé old roué, Prince Napoleon ? The vazson d'état 
laughs at sentiment, and who among the daughters of 
Italy could hesitate, or resist the glory of becoming 
the wife of a Garibaldi, hero, not only of Italy, but of 
a thousand lands ?. What child disobey an honoured 
father whose unhoped-for ambition could thus be 
realised 2? On January 24, 1860, by special dispensa- 
tion of the Bishop of Como, the marriage ceremony 
took place in the family church of the Villa Raimondi, 
and Giuseppina Raimondi became the wife of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. 

I{l 

Again the scene changes. The ceremony ended, 
bride and bridegroom and the small bridal procession 
issue from the chapel. They are arrested by the 
arrival of a horseman riding in hot haste. It is a 
Garibaldian officer who hands a letter to the general. 


Garibaldi seizes the letter, opens, reads, stands a 
moment as if dazed. Then, turning to his newly 
wedded wife, said: ‘‘ Allow me, I must speak with 
you a moment.” Giuseppina, with a chill at her 
heart, but with full self-command, answered: ‘“‘ I will 
follow you.’ Near-by was a little rustic shelter, 
reminiscent of many an intimate talk as they had 
been wont to rest in its grateful shade. They enter. 
Garibaldi hands her the letter. 

“Ts it true ?”’ he demands. 
says true ?”’ 

Calmly, unhesitatingly, the answer came: “ Yes, it 
is true.”’ 

‘‘ Then you are only a ——-,” here a bitter word. 

Steadily, with commanding dignity, came the retort : 
‘‘ T believed you were a chivalrous hero. I see you are 
only a coarse soldier.”’ 

Garibaldi flung the garden chair, on which his hand 
was resting, out of the arbour, strode forth to the 
stables, had his horse saddled, and, amid the astonished 
spectators of the scene, dashed away. 

The old Marquis, whose name had figured in a new 
list of Senators, never sat in the Senate House of 
Italy. 

What had happened ? There was another. There 
always is. . . . He was a dashing young Garibaldian 
officer, brave, handsome, ardent, Enrico Cairoli by 
name, whom Giuseppina had met in her patriotic 
journeyings, one of those sons of Adelaide Cairoli who 
were to give their lives for Italy—the Signora Cairoli 
of whom Swinburne sang : 


“Ts what this letter 


Four times art thou blest 
At whose most holy breast 
Four times a god-like soldier saviour hung: 
And thence a four-fold Christ 
Given to be sacrificed 
To the same cross and the same bosom clung. 
Poured the same blood to leave the same 
Light on the many-folded mountain-skirts of fame. 


Garibaldi always believed that he had been the 
victim of a political manoeuvre, and never forgave 
Cavour’s confidant for the part he had taken in the 
negotiations. But the expedition of May 1860 was 
soon in hand, and Garibaldi sailed with the Thousand 
to win half Italy for Victor Emmanuel. 


IV 

And Giuseppina ?. What of her? Giuseppina with- 
drew, the secret locked in her heart, to a dignified 
retirement. No word of complaint, no word of her 
wrongs. lor twenty long years she allowed gossip, 
scandal, invention full play as to the nature of her 
relations with the young Cairoli. Not a word escaped 
her as to the real cause of the dramatic rupture of the 
marriage tie in that romantic arbour of the Villa 
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Raimondi—not a word to friend or Her 


silence remained inviolable. 

The only mention of Donna Giuseppina in Garibaldi’s 
autobiography relates to the first meeting: ‘‘ News 
was brought to me by a beautiful and high-spirited 
girl who appeared to me like a lovely vision in her 
carriage.” 

What was the accusation levelled against her by a 
handful of Garibaldian officers, and was it true? 
These officers worshipped their chief, they loved 
Cairoli, and detested the political intrigue that had 
entangled their hero; Cairoli also but a short space 
before they had seen kiss his brother’s blood-stained face 
as he lay, struck down by an Austrian bullet, at his 
side, and then with a cry of ‘“ Viva l’Italia!’’ spring 
into the hottest of the fight again. Proudly, dis- 
dainfully Giuseppina wrapped herself in silence; not 
even the death of Cairoli, who on the announcement 
of the betrothal had sought a soldier’s death in Poland, 
and three years later met his end, a prisoner in Siberia 
-—not even the death of her lover drew a syllable from 


her lips. 


enemy. 


Vv 

And Garibaldi ? Later, many years later, his service 
to his mistress, Italy, ended; his gift of a kingdom to 
his sovereign achieved, Garibaldi, in the solitude of 
his island home, found the consolation of a devoted 
companion in the widow of a Garibaldian officer, 
I'rancesca Armosino, by whom he had three children. 
These in his stricken years he was anxious to legitima- 
tise. But what of the still living wife? She also 
had found consolation, and, to use the discreet words 
of an Italian writer, had found support on the noble 
breast of one of the brothers Mancini. 

In 1879 both were agreed, and Giuseppina used al] 
her influence to second the efforts of her husband of 
an hour to untie the legal knot that held them both 
bound. It was not easy. In July 1879 application 
was made to the Civil Tribunal at Rome to annul the 
marriage. The Court decided against the suitors. 
Garibaldi was furious at the decision, and turned to 
the young king, Umberto, and to the premier, Bene- 
detto, fifth and last of the Cairoli brothers,? asking for 
an annulment by royal decree or by a special act of 
the Chamber. While sympathising with Garibaldi, who 
was nearing his end, they were naturally averse to 
brusquer les choses in that summary fashion. | Still, 
when kings and their chief ministers are agreed, laws 
go by the board. The most famous counsel of the 
day in Italy, Pasquale Stanislao Mancini, was consulted, 
and on January 14, 1880, the Court of Appeal decided 
that, inasmuch as the marriage took place under the 

1 Benedetto, who, in shielding his sovereign from an assassin's 
dagger at Naples, had been seriously wounded. 

* 


Austrian code, which admitted the nullity of marriages 
vratt e non consummati, it was devoid of all legal force. 
On January 25 Francesca and Garibaldi were made 
husband and wife at Caprera. 

Giuseppina and Garibaldi had never met since 
that scene in the summer-house at the Villa Raimondi. 
To the very end Donna Giuseppina held inflexibly to 
her half a century’s self-imposed silence—a striking 
instance of self-abnegation, moral courage, and fidelity. 
Stout-hearted, tempered like steel, were those women of 


the Risorgimento. 
VI 

On a summer’s day in 1882 Neapolitan women, 
rending their hair, had wailed through the streets of 
Naples, ‘“‘E morto Collubardo?! E morto lu mio 
bello! ”’ 

On April 28, 1918, the 
Giuseppina passed away near Fino Mornasco almost 
unnoticed save in a few journals, among them the 
Secolo of Milan, to which the writer is indebted for the 


chief incidents in her romantic story. 


octogenarian Donna 


Mental Characters and 
Physical Characters in 
Race Study 


By H. J. Fieure, D.Sc. 


Projessor of Geography and Anthropology in the University of Wales 


THE researches of the last twenty years have shown 
that when animals with certain definite character- 
istics breed together, the descendants become 
in many respects mosaics of inheritance, taking 
certain characters from the group of ancestors on 
one side, and others from those on the other. All 
men are mosaics of this kind, and racial study is 
beginning to show further that definite alterations of 
early nurture, as well as other changes, seem to have 
promoted modifications which have become permanent. 
The tendency is, therefore, increasingly to think of 
the unit-character, i.e. a definite characteristic such 
as height or the colour of the hair, as the important 
feature to be surveyed and mapped; and a race is 
thus merely a collection of people who, through similar 
inheritance and sometimes also, in a lesser degree, 
through similar modifications, have come to possess 
a considerable number of unit-characters in common. 
These characters may have, as it were, crystallised 


2 Collubardo is the Neapolitan equivalent for Garibaldi. 
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out in some one region, and the “‘ race’’ may thus be 
a group which has arisen from ancestors which may 
have differed both from their descendants and from 
one another; but this must not be interpreted too 
crudely, for all serious study goes to show that many 
physical characteristics of man are inherited almost 
unchanged through many generations. Boas’s sup- 
position that descendants of immigrants into the 
United States are speedily modified into a physically 
distinguishable American type is held to be discarded ; 
his analyses were not adequate to his conclusions. 

It is important to keep this picture of “ race 
character ’’ in mind when studying mental characters, 
because it enables the worker to avoid the extreme 
view of races as units which have continued unchanged 
from very early times and have their mark on all the 
features of all their members, as well as the other 
extreme view, which looks upon physical characters 
as fleeting expressions of the influence of the conditions 
under which a race lives. 

The question for study is not so much whether a 
given race has a certain mentality, as whether physical 
and mental characters are linked together. This 
article will try to suggest that they are so linked, but 
it is well at the outset to note the wish of a cautious 
psychologist that the question might stand over for 
another century or two until more is known about 
mental character. The classifications used in psycho- 
logical discussions may well be chance combinations 
and not by any means fundamental unities. For 
instance, a mental characteristic such as “‘ bad temper ”’ 
may be a compound of several mental characteristics, 
which are themselves the true unit qualities of the mind. 
On the other hand, one might argue that the study 
of the association of mental and bodily characteristics 
is as likely as any other line of research to lead to better 
analysis and determination of fundamental factors. 
In any case, it is not amiss to try to look out upon a 
field of scientific study which is as yet hardly touched. 

The skin is one organ of contact with the outer 
world, and its character, colour, and development of 
its pores and hair in different groups is linked up with 
circumstances of regions which those groups of peoples 
The dark-brown pigment and turgid skin of 
the African exuding invisible sweat, the dry tough 
skin of the Eastern Asiatic, the sensitive skin of the 
men of North-west Europe, the red-brown skin of wan- 
derers on Arctic icefields, are all related to physical 
to the glare and heat of the Equatorial 


(i Cupy. 


conditions 
the jong duration of bitter and dry cold in 
the interior of East But they also 
imply differences of sense perception, of irritability, 


regions, 


Asia. and so on. 


and so suggest possibilities of temperamental differ- 
ences which, especially as between Orientals and our- 


selves, are very well known. 


Again, climate, and especially temperature, has 
a strong influence on sex-aspects of our organisation. 
In warm regions sex-maturity is hastened, save among 
nomads, some of whose males undergo long fasts and 
other strenuous forms of training. Growth takes on 
a spurt at the advent of sex-maturity and then ceases. 
It thus happens that the cessation of growth, at 
least of mental growth, comes at an early age, before 
experience has had time to accumulate very much, 
among the natives of West Africa and the Equatorial 
forests. And, obviously related to this, is the marked 
contrast in mental adaptability and power between 
those natives on the one hand and Western Europeans 
on the other. 

A third point concerning the association of mental 
and bodily characteristics is brought out when we 
reflect that most human races are most active 
mentally when the temperature varies about 60° to 
64° Fahrenheit, with occasional short intervals of 
bracing cold. In those regions in which temperature 
is for long periods far above or especially far below 
this level, it is difficult to keep up intellectual initia- 
tive unless men are living very protected lives. They 
tend to rely upon routine even more than we do; 
the effort of thought is often beyond their physical 
powers. So the people of certain regions with certain 
physical characters may tend more towards initiative 
or more towards ingrained habit according to external 
circumstances. 

Enough has now been said to show that there is 
a prima facie case for the distribution of mental 
characteristics in particular regions, were we_ but 
better able to diagnose them, as well as for certain 
regional distributions of physical characteristics and 
for a connection to some extent between one set and 
the other. 

But the case is much complicated by the fact that 
man is a migratory animal and that,-if he moves 
from one region to another very different one, he by 
no means discards his old characteristics in the new 
environment. Migration brings intermixture, and 
men who migrate make the mosaics of inheritance in 
a population very complex indeed, so that human 
organisms are produced with, perhaps, possibilities 
of differing response to many diverse contacts on the 
one hand, but with the probability on the other hand 
of very weak spots when, to put it crudely, the frag- 
ments of the mosaic do not quite fit. It is generally 
acknowledged that the mosaic of inheritance among 
the Japanese is a very complex one, including elements 
of very diverse origins. They have demonstrated 
their educability in a way which has thrilled the world, 
but they find it very difficult to establish themselves 
save within comparatively closely restricted climatic 


limits. In most parts of the world, as a result of 
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migrations, different types live or try to live side 
by side, and with differences of physical character 
we have to consider differences of mental character, 
as above suggested. 

But we must beware of treating all that we consider 
to be mental character as rigidly bound up with 
racial physical character. A great majority of the 
Welsh people has a natural gift for vocal music ; 
oratory is widespread and may often be of high 
character; the poetic gift is frequent; but there is 
little Welsh architecture or purely Welsh painting. 
Interest in vocal music and weakness in painting may 
also be said to be features of Swiss life. The physical 
racial characters of most Swiss people differ very 
deeply from those of most Welsh people, and these 
physical characters cannot be invoked for interpreting 
some partial similarities just noted in mental affairs. 
We are, rather, face to face with certain reactions to 
conditions of life which, in both cases, rather limit 
the opportunities and the equipment for artistic 
expression along lines needing wealth for their de- 
velopment. But while allowing full weight to this 
kind of interpretation, we need not forget that hill-life 
with its shepherding has a musical tradition that 
is world-old, and that it encourages lung develop- 
ment as well. Again, the post-classical development 
of the arts of painting and sculpture has _ been 
most notable in the Italian cities of the Renais- 
sance and in Flanders, both, at the time of their 
artistic flowering, foci of intercourse on a large scale 
and regions of accumulation of wealth. Opportunity 
would seem to have been a bigger factor here as 
well. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all that may be said for 
influence of circumstances acting directly or indirectly, 
a good deal may also be claimed for the influence 
of race inheritance, even if it be freely admitted that 
the race character may possibly be the expression of 
the exposure of many generations to the influence of 
similar conditions, a character capable of change with 
changed conditions. 

It is claimed that the prime home of the agricultural 
village-community, with its system of common fields 
and governance by custom, is the region on the north 
a region where the simpler folk, at 


side of the Alps 
The system is_ usually 


least, are of Alpine race. 
thought to have been weak when transplanted among 
other peoples. The same area is noted for small 
industry, based on wood from the forests and winter 
leisure no doubt, but developed along lines requiring 
patient application and refined handling ; the watch- 
making industry and the modern electrical-machinery 
industry have closely similar distribution and seem to 
depend on the same patient tenacity and love of 
detail. The complex workmen’s insurance schemes, 


the public ownership of services of many kinds, the 
concentration on local interests and disregard of large 
ambition, are all features of the same people. Thence 
we get a picture of some aspects of mentality very 
common, not of course universal, among people of 
Alpine race in Western Europe, that is, among the 
stocky, round-headed, round-faced, rather dark people 
who form a large proportion of the population of lands 
on the north side of the Alps, as well as of certain 
parts of France. 

One might argue about characteristics widely 
distributed among the Chinese and so on, but this 
argument from observation in the mass is far less 
interesting than argument based on a finer analysis, 
for which purpose it will be best to consider a few 
varieties in the British population. 

Without repeating here an argument often worked 
out, it may be said that the basis of the population 
of England and Wales has the following characters 
present in a large number of individuals: The head is 
long and the body is bony, rather than thick-set or 
fleshy; the stature is very often low, but varieties 
are decidedly tall; the colouring is dark, as regards 
the hair at least, though the eyes are grey in many 
cases. It is a type produced in all probability by 
descent with modification from the early Neolithic 
people of the country, though many subsequent 
migrants, both from the south and from the north- 
east, may have contributed to it. In Wales it runs 
darker and smaller, and so it does in Derbyshire, 
north Hertfordshire, Dartmoor, and elsewhere. 

In Wales its representatives will be found in force 
at religious gatherings, Eisteddfodau, and the like. 
In the villages among the hills they live poorly on tea 
and bread and butter, with dire consequences to their 
health. House-pride is not at all well developed, 
nor is there much gardening instinct present. They 
may flee from rural poverty to the mining and industrial 
areas, where, with more food, they seem uniquely 
able to survive slum conditions, though they do this 
at the cost of much warping of fine nature, which 
made a gentle courtesy a widespread feature of their 
rural life. 

It is the people who possess these physical characters 
who therefore suffer exploitation by the industrial 
svstem, and that system is most probably spreading 
these characters at the expense of all others through- 
out the less- privileged ranks of society. Asympathetic 
psychological study of these people and the conditions 
that favour their development might do something 
to limit human devastation due to mass-production 
based on irresponsible speculation. In the remote 
corners of Britain it would seem that there linger 
in the minds of these people strange elements or 
faculties which, in our deep ignorance, we call ** second 
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sight’ and the like. The student will reflect that 
these and other items of mental equipment might 
really be or become channels to fuller apprehension of 
truth, though conditions of life, especially in indus- 
trial areas, seem to have almost destroyed them. 
Contrasted in almost every way with the dark 
longhead is the tall, long-headed blond, though here 
again we must remember that there are marked 
variations under different circumstances. In _ the 
English countryside these characters are found among 
the few remaining landed families of the pre-industrial 
age; they are noteworthy in certain clans, among the 
gamekeepers and poachers of the wilder parts of the 
country, and in certain fishing populations. They 
are numerous among the lower ranks of army officers. 
Their antipathy to slum life is notorious, and mass- 
production, by easing communication, has given them 
an escape to the new lands, where they find room and 
adventure, though it is not yet certain that they 
can go on reproducing their kind in some of these 
lands. That initiative and restless energy are a 
feature of mental equipment associated with these 
physical characters seems clear enough. Blood- 
thirstiness also has been ascribed to the “ blond 
beast ’’ by many a writer, but the Scandinavian blond 
has been peaceful enough for longish periods, and the 
tendencies to war fever may often be encouraged by 
inhibitions of that energetic initiative in a complex 
social order little understood by simple outdoor minds. 
The British population shows in certain families 
and a few districts a group of very marked physical 
characters—the head is broad and the forehead large 
and receding from mighty brows, the face is often 
strongly marked, the colouring inclines to the fair 
side, and the stature is tall, even at times very tall. 
These characters, so far as they can be judged from 
skulls, and others too detailed to mention, are also 
found in the remains of certain invaders of Britain 
who reached its eastern shores about the end of the 
Stone Age, after having spread westward into Europe 
along the belts of loess and related deposits (compara- 
tively forest-free) north of the Alps. Whether our 
modern representatives descend from those who 
arrived so long ago or from other possessors of like 
characters who have come since we have no means of 
telling, but we do know that these characters are 
handed down very clearly in certain families. What 
of the mental characteristics possibly associated with 
them 2? These physical characters will be found fairly 
commonly in such gatherings as a congress of sur- 
geons, or a meeting of serious administrators, or 
among office-holders with important synthetic tasks. 
One frequently notes among the possessors of these 
physical features the power to gather up many 
threads of evidence and to weave them together with 


imaginative skill. The energy to carry out a scheme 
thus made may or may not be present, and the moral 
courage to do battle for it may not always be found. 
But the men with these features are often gifted with 
much political sense, and the John Bull of British 
caricature belongs here just as decisively as the 
Englishman lampooned in Continental cartoons is 
attributable to the taller variety of the dark, bony 
longhead discussed in an earlier paragraph. 

Certain coastal patches of West Britain show a 
proportion of dark-haired people with broad, squarish 
features of head and face and very strong build. 
They lack the strong brows of the people previously 
discussed, and they are more variable in stature, 
though they are also often very tall. Similar 
characters are found among the people of coastal 
patches here and there in Spain, Brittany, the Hebrides, 
etc. In nearly every case these districts are interested 
in merchant shipping or in long-distance commercial 
fisheries. These physical characters are also often 
found among business men and financiers, notably in 
maritime marts of the Mediterranean Sea. 

It would be interesting to discuss the red-haired 
strains, the admixtures of Jewish blood, and so on, 
but the above must suffice as examples. In each of 
the cases quoted there is thus prima facie evidence 
of the association of grouped physical characteristics 
on the one hand with certain mental activities 
on the other. That is as far as it is possible to go 
with any profit at this early stage. It should be 
noted that there is no intention to argue from any one 
physical character to any one mental character, or 
vice versa. Nor is there any wish to argue that the 
mental characters are in a sense ‘“ caused by”’ the 
physical ones with which they seem linked. A group 
of physical characters taken together, it is suggested, 
is at times linked up with certain manifestations of 
mental activity, though, in all probability, the linkage 
is by no means invariable, and at least allows of 
considerable variation as regards energy and exactitude. 
The particular manifestations of mentality from which 
we argue may be bound up with social circumstance, 
but behind them are probably real dynamic factors 
which we as yet barely apprehend. 

This short article may be too compressed to do 
more than suggest an outlook upon a region still 
uncharted by science, but it may nevertheless have 
served some more directly useful purpose if it has 
drawn attention to the folly of treating of the 
mental characters, be it of Germans, I'renchmen, or 
Britons, in the mass. In each national group are 
many racial mosaics, and similar groups of characters 
occur in all. There are differences of social ex- 
pression and lack of expression connected with social 
and historical facts, and these are apt to varv from 
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century to century. Yet somehow behind all this 
are correlations of physical characters with psychical 
characters with which we are as yet almost unable to 
deal scientifically, for we see but certain manifesta- 
tions and hardly know anything about their mental 
springs. 


The Plundering of the 

Royal Tombs at Thebes 

in the Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Dynasties 


By Aylward M. Blackman, D.Litt. 


ALL the world is now talking of Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard Carter's great discovery in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. It occurred, 
therefore, to the writer that readers of DISCOVERY 
might be interested to hear something about the 
disasters that befell the Theban tombs and _ their 
occupants under the later Ramessids of the Twentieth, 
and the Priest-Kings of the Twenty-first, Dynasty 
(about 1150 to 940 B.c.)—disasters in view of which 
the discovery of Tutankhamon’s tomb in a practically 
unplundered condition will appear all the more mar- 
vellous, a thing beyond the dreams of archeological 
avarice ! 

With this end in view, the article will deal for the 
most part with a group cf documents, all of which 
were written during the years II20—I123 B.c., the 
sixteenth to nineteenth years of Ramesses IX, the last 
but three of a long line of decadent descendants of the 
great Emperors, Ramesses II and III. Of these docu- 
ments the most important, for our purpose, is the so- 
called Abbott Papyrus, now preserved in the British 
Museum. Recourse will also be had to two papyri in 
the Free Public Museums at Liverpool, the so-called 
Mayer Papyri A & B, recently published, with accom- 
panying translation and explanatory notes, by Pro- 
fessor Peet, as well as to a fragmentary but important 
papyrus in the Amherst Collection, and to one other, 
equally fragmentary, to be found in the world-famous 
collection of Ancient Egyptian manuscripts preserved 
in the Museumat Turin. All the documents 1n question 
are closely interrelated and, scattered now though they 
be, undoubtedly belong to a single “ find.”’ Originally 
they must have been included among the vizierial 
archives of the Twentieth Dynasty. 


Thebes in the Twelfth Century B.C. 
At the time when these documents were drawn up 
the governorship of Thebes, still the capital of the now 


much shrunken Egyptian Empire, was vested in the 
vizier, the Pharaoh’s prime minister. But for ordinary 
administrative purposes the city was divided into two 
parts, the one lying on the east, and the other on the 
west, bank of the Nile, and either under its own mayor, 
or ‘omdah as he would now be called. The eastern 
half was the main city, containing as it did the business 
and residential quarters, and also the two great temples 
of ‘‘ Elect-of-Places ’’ (Luxor) and ‘“ Thrones-of-the- 
Two-Lands ”’ (Karnak). The western city, to which 
was attached the vast Theban necropolis, was in the 
main, so it would appear, given up to the officials 
great and small, and to the countless host of artisans 
and the like, whose business it was to look after the 
necropolis and to manufacture and supply all the 
elaborate funerary equipment, with which the upper- 
and middle-class Egyptian wished to be furnished at 
his burial. Here also were the workshops and the 
residences of the embalmers. 

The Papyrus Abbott informs us that the then mayor 
of eastern Thebes was a certain Peser, the mayor of 
western Thebes bearing the name of Pewer‘d. Peser 
does not appear to have been on very good terms with 
his colleague across the river ; indeed, we gather that 
their relations with one another were distinctly 
strained. 

Some time before the period with which we are con- 
cerned Egypt had lost her hold on her one-time Asiatic 
dominions, while at home the central government 
itself had begun to weaken and to disintegrate. By 
the time that Ramesses IX had succeeded to the 
throne of his fathers, things had got into a very bad 
way indeed. Existing records hint at_ internal 
troubles caused by, or accompanied by, an intrusion 
of foreigners. No doubt owing to the disturbed 
political condition, the necropolis workers were not 
receiving their wages, which were issued in the form of 
grain and other food-stuffs, and they were accordingly 
in a continual state of starvation and its concomitant 
unrest. The host of workers had to live somehow, 
and there within easy reach of them lay untold wealth 
buried in the tombs of the kings and of the nobles, 
the accumulation of five hundred vears or more. In 
the circumstances it is not surprising that the ill-paid 
turnishers and guardians of the dead took to plundering 
their helpless charges, the higher officials of the necro- 
polis, probably thoroughly corrupt themselves, being 
apparently quite powerless to stop the looting that soon 
began to take place on a large scale. 


A Tale of Two Rival Mayors 
This was the state of affairs in the sixteenth vear 
of the reign of Ramesses IX, when Peser and Pewer‘d 
were mayors respectively of eastern and western 
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Thebes. Peser, having acquired information with 
regard to the plundering of certain royal tombs, as 
well as of a large number of tombs of nobles and 
others, naturally thought that here was the chance of 
a lifetime to bring about his hated rival’s downfall. 
He accordingly passed on the information to the 
vizier, Khamwése by name, his own and Pewer‘d’s 
superior. Evidently Pewer‘6 was requested to furnish 
the vizier with an explanation concerning the charges 
brought against him, for the Papyrus Abbott informs us 
that this official himself ‘“‘ reported to the vizier, the 
nobles, and butlers of Pharaoh ’’ concerning the tomb- 
robbers. 

After thus hearing both accounts, the vizier sent a 
commisson to western Thebes to inspect the necro- 
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polis. The commission, which made this tour of in- 
spection on the 18th day of the month Hathor, found 
that all the tombs of the nobles and lesser personages 
enumerated by Peser had been broken into, and the 
report drawn up by the commission tells us that “ the 
thieves had pulled the occupants (of these tombs) from 
their coverings and coffins, they (the mummies) being 
thrown on the ground; and that they had stolen 
their articles of house-furniture (cf. Figs. I, 2, and 3) 
which had been given them, together with the gold, 
the silver, and the other ornaments which were in 
their coverings.’’ However, so far as the royal tombs 
were concerned, the state of affairs was apparently 
not so serious as Peser had maintained. Of the ten 
kings’ tombs inspected by the commission, one only 
is stated in the report to have been plundered, while 
two had been unsuccessfully tunnelled into by the 
robbers. However, the plundered tomb, that of the 
Thirteenth-Dynasty Pharaoh, Sebekemsaf, and his 
wife Nubkhas, had been completely looted. Luckily 


for him, no doubt, Pewer‘6 managed to arrest the 
robbers of Sebekemsaf’s tomb, and a list of their names 
was submitted to the vizier. 


What the Thieves found in Sebekemsaf’s 


Tomb 


Accordingly on the next day, the Igth of Hathor, 
the vizier Khamwése and a number of his subordinates 
examined the eight men accused of this crime, “‘and 
the manner in which the thieves had laid their hands 
upon the king and his royal wife was ascertained.” 
A portion of their full confession, dragged out of them, 
no doubt, after a severe beating and under threats of 
further torture, is preserved to us in a fragmentary 
document in the Amherst Collection. The descrip- 
tion of how the robbers broke into the tomb is un- 
fortunately lost, the first really intelligible passage 
describing their coming upon the sarcophagus of the 
queen within the actual burial-chamber. ‘‘ We pene- 
trated them all (doubtless the thieves are speaking of 
a series of chambers and passages leading one into 
another), we found her resting likewise. We opened 
their coffins and their coverings (1.e. the inner coffins) 
in which they were. We found this august mummy of 
the king. There was a numerous array of 
amulets and ornaments of gold at its throat ; its head 
had a mask (?) of gold upon it; the august mummy 
of the king was overlaid with gold throughout. 
The coverings were wrought with gold and silver, 
within and without ; inlaid with every splendid costly 
stone. We stripped off the gold which we found on 
the august mummy of this god, and its amulets and 
ornaments which were at his throat, and the coverings 
wherein it rested.’’ The thieves then go on to say 
how they stripped the body of the queen in like manner, 
and how finally, tocomplete their work of destruction, 
they set fire to ‘“‘ the coverings.’’ With the mummies 
of the king and queen they found a number of gold, 
silver, and bronze vases, of which they took possession, 
and as for the gold which they found on the mummies 
and on their ‘‘ coverings,’ they divided it into eight 


parts. 


A Suspected Coppersmith ‘‘ Examined ”’ 


On the same day, Hathor Igth, another judicial 
investigation was also undertaken by Khamwése and 
his assistants. It was a proceedimg of great interest 
for us moderns, for it partook of the nature of a re- 
construction of the crime, a feature of Irench judicial 
inquiries in criminal cases. A certain coppersmith, 
Pekharu by name, was among those accused by 
Pewer‘d of tomb-robbing. Probably in order to avoid 
further beating, he had confessed to having been in 
the tomb of Oucen Ise, a wife of Ramesses III, and to 
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having carried a few things out of it and taken posses- 
sion of them. Khamwése had the man led blindfold 
to the neighbourhood of the tomb in question, and upon 
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arriving thither his eyes were uncovered. “ The 
officials then said to him: ‘Go before us to the tomb, 
from which you said: I carried away the things.’ ”’ 
The coppersmith led the way to a tomb that had never 
been in occupation and to the hut of a certain workman 
of the necropolis, and ejaculated: ‘‘ Behold the 
tomb in which I was.’’ The officials were not to be put 
off by what, after all, might be assumed ignorance and 
stupidity, so he was there and then subjected to “a 
severe examination in the great valley,” but “‘ he was 
not found to know any place there, except the two 
places upon which he had laid his hand. He took an 
oath of the king, that he should be mutilated by the 
cutting off of his nose and ears and be placed upon the 
rack if he lied, saying: ‘I know not any place among 
the tombs, except this tomb which is open, together 
with the hut upon which I have laid your hands.’ ”’ 
What then befell the unfortunate coppersmith we are 
not told, but we may hope that he was subjected to 
no further ‘“‘ examinations,’’ and was set at liberty. 
The events of the day concluded with the inspection 
of another part of the necropolis, wherein the families 
of the Pharaohs were laid to rest, called ‘‘ The-Place-of- 
Beauty,” and here all the tombs were found uninjured. 


A Demonstration by the Western Thebans 

Regarding the safekeeping of the royal tombs as 
far and away the most important part of their duties, 
the head officials of the necropolis held, or pretended to 
hold, the view that the findings of the commission, 
and what the vizier had himself discovered as the 
result of his personal inspection of that very day, 
afforded a complete proof of the soundness of their 
administration. Accordingly the same evening they 
made a crowd of lesser officials and workpeople of the 
necropolis cross over to the eastern city “as a great 
deputation,’ in other words to demonstrate, and noisily 
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to celebrate the triumph of the western over the eastern 
mayor. Peser had gone out that evening, possibly to 
discuss in a friend's house his failure to encompass his 
hateful colleague's downfall, and was returning home 
in the company of Nesiamiin (a butler of Pharaoh and 
one of the officials who had accompanied the vizier 
on his tour of inspection earlier in the day), when he 
encountered the ‘‘ deputation ”’ in the act of demon- 
strating in front of the door of his house. Peser 
does not seem to have been a very discreet person. 
He instantly lost his temper, began soundly to rate the 
leaders of the demonstration, and uttered a number 
of vague threats against them and their superior 
officers. ‘‘ As for this deputation which you have sent,’’ 
he bawled, ‘‘ it is no deputation at all! It is just your 
jubilation which you have made!’ The infuriated 
mavor then “ took an oath of the king in the presence 
of the butler of Pharaoh (Nesiamiin), saying: ‘ The 
scribe of the necropolis, Herishére and the 
scribe of the necropolis, Pebes, have told me five very 
serious accusations worthy of death against you. 
Yea, | am writing concerning them to Pharaoh, my 
lord, that a man of Pharaoh may be sent to take you 
all in charge.” 

All this was duly reported to Pewer‘d, who next day, 
Hathor 2oth, wrote a letter to Khamwése complaining 
of Peser’s conduct. This letter recounts how “ the 
king’s butler Nesiamiin happened by, when the mayor 
of the city, Peser . . . stood quarrelling with the people 
of the necropolis.’’ Peser is reported to have said: 
“Ye exult over me at the door of my house! Oh, 
indeed ! Albeit 1am the mayor who makesreport tothe 
sovereign. And so ye exult over him!” Peser then 
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becomes sarcastic. ‘‘ Ye were there ! It (the cemetery) 


was inspected ! Ye found it uninjured! Yet the tomb 
of King Sebekemsaf and (that of) Nubkhas his royal 
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wife were broken into!’’ A member of ‘‘ the deputa- 
tion ’’ began to remonstrate with the mayor. “ All 
the kings,’’ he asserts, ‘“‘ together with the royal wives, 
royal mothers, and royal children, who rest in the 
necropolis, together with those who rest in ‘ The- 
Place-of-Beauty,’ they are uninjured, they are pro- 
tected and defended for ever.’’ To this Peser said: 
‘Pooh! Are your deeds as great as your speech, 
pray?” 

Pewer'6's account of the sayings and doings of his 
rival and “‘ the deputation ’’ is here interrupted by a 
comment of his own on the accusation brought against 
himself and his subordinates in this outpouring of the 
vials of Peser’s wrath upon the demonstrators. ‘‘ This 
is indeed no little word that this mayor of the city 
spake.”’ Pewer‘d then gives a version of what Peser 
was reported to have said in the matter of ‘‘ the five 
serious accusations,’’ accusations which, as we have 
already learnt, had been made to Peser by the two 
scribes of the necropolis Herishére and Pebes, and 
which, Pewer‘6 tells us in his letter, Peser also claimed to 
have had put down for himself in writing by his private 
secretary and the scribe of the two districts of the city. 
‘“T heard the words which the mayor of the city spake 
to the people of the great and august necropolis of 
millions of years,’’ Pewer‘S goes on to say, “and | 
report them to my lord (the vizier), for it were a crime 
for one in my position to hear such words and conceal 
them. I was not able myself to apprehend the very 
serious words which the mayor of the city spake ; the 
scribes of the necropolis who stood among the people 
told me, but my feet were not present with them. I 
report them to my lord, that my lord may bring in one 
who actually apprehended the words which the mayor 
of the city spake, and the scribes of the necropolis 
told me.”’ Pewer‘d waxes indignant over the conduct of 
Herishére and Pebes. ‘“‘It is a crime,” he says, 
‘of these two scribes that they should have applied 
to this mayor of the city, to report to him.” Their 
business was to have ‘‘reported to the vizier.’’ Pewer‘d 
concludes his letter by saying that he has had the 
whole matter laid before the vizier in writing so that 
those who actually heard Peser’s speech ‘“‘ may be 
summoned for to-morrow.’ 


Pewer‘d Vindicated by a Judicial Inquiry 


Accordingly the next day, Hathor 21st, the vizier 
instituted a judicial inquiry as to the truth of Peser’s 
allegations. The presiding judge was, of course, the 
vizier himself, with whom were associated as assessors, 
besides several others, the king’s butler Nesiamitin— 
one has considerable doubts about that gentleman's 
loyalty to his apparent friend Peser—and the luckless 
Peser himself. According to the statements of the 
vizier in his address to the court, the persons accused 





by Herishére and Pebes to Peser were three copper- 
smiths in the employ of the High Priest of Amin, 
the accusation being that they had rifled “‘ the great 
seats ’’ (the royal tombs) in “‘ The-Place-of-Beauty ’’— 
the very part of the necropolis that the vizier and his 
associates had inspected only the day before. ‘‘ Now 
I, the vizier of the land,’’ said Khamwése, ‘‘ have been 
there with the king’s butler Nesiamiin, the scribe of 
Pharaoh. We inspected the tombs where the mayor 
of the city said the coppersmiths . . . had been. We 
found them uninjured, and all that he (Peser) had 
said was found to be untrue. Now, behold, the 
coppersmiths stand before you; let them tell all that 
has occurred.’’ The document tells us that the copper- 
smiths were examined, and that ‘it was found that 
they did not know any place in the seat of Pharaoh 
(the necropolis) of which the mayor had spoken the 
words.”’ Accordingly Peser ‘‘was found wrong 
therein,’ and the coppersmiths were “‘granted life’’ and 
handed back to their master, the High Priest of Amin. 

Thus ended the attempt of Peser to get Pewer‘d 
deposed. Whether he paid the penalty for losing his 
case by being deprived of his official position, we do 
not know. 

But despite Khamwése’s vindication of Pewer‘d’'s 
administrative abilities, and his refutation of Peser's 
charges against the coppersmiths, all was by no means 
well in the necropolis. In the first place, as we have 
seen, all Peser’s statements with regard to the tombs 
of certain nobles and others, situated in a particular 
part of the cemetery, were verified, and one royal 
tomb had been completely looted. Moreover, a frag- 
mentary document in the Turin Museum, dated the 
22nd day of Phamenoth in the seventeenth year of 
the reign of Ramesses [X—the year after that in which 
the inquiry was held as to the truth of Peser’s charges 
—affords us good grounds for supposing that, though 
the coppersmith Pekharu was rightly acquitted of the 
charge of having robbed the tomb of Queen Ise, yet the 
tomb had actually been plundered before the vizier and 
Nesiamiin inspected it! These two must have made 
a very careless inspection, or else, for some reason or 
other, they closed their eyes to the truth of the situa- 
tion. One wonders whether they had both had their 
palms well greased by Pewer‘o. 

The above-mentioned Turin papyrus informs us that 
the vizier Khamwése, and the workmen of the necro- 
polis and their overseers, went to inspect the tomb of 
the king’s wife Ise. They found that the tomb had 
been plundered and that even the royal mummy had 
been damaged, the authors of the mischief, be it noted, 
being designated “‘ the eight thieves.’’ As Breasted 
maintains, “‘ these can hardly have been other than the 
eight thieves of Sebekemsaf’s tomb, who must have 
robbed the tomb of Ise before their arrest in the year 
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16.’’1 We may well believe, therefore, that Peser’s 
charges against Pewer‘d were anything but groundless, 
and that the truth of them was being gradually forced 
upon the vizier. Perhaps the maladministration of 
the necropolis by Pewer‘6 had become so notorious a 
fact that even heavy bribery could no longer make it 
worth the vizier’s while to continue his policy of hush— 
he may have come to realise that to go on like this 
would lose him his viziership. 


Later Robberies 


But thanks to the stupidity or roguery of Kham- 
wése’'s initial policy, Pewer‘6’s disgraceful incompe- 
tency, and the utter inability of the central government 
to cope with any situation that demanded instant and 
firm action, the plundering still went on. Thus four 
accounts of trials of tomb-robbers, three dating from 
the nineteenth year of the reign of Ramesses IX, are 
preserved to us in the Mayer Papyri A & B. These 
accounts inform us fairly completely as to how the 
trial of persons accused of such criminal offences was 
conducted. They were first examined by beating with 
a rod, their hands and feet were fettered, and an oath 
was administered to them not to speak falsely. Then 
their deposition was taken down. If, after being thus 
beaten and fettered, the accused still maintained his 
innocence and apparently could reveal nothing, and 
other serious evidence against him was not forth- 
coming, he was declared innocent and set at liberty. 


Articles of Spoil Most Favoured by Thieves 


Two passages, one in the Mayer Papyrus A and the 
other in B, tell us what sort of loot the ancient tomb- 
robbers were out to obtain. From the tombs of a 
certain Queen Nesmut, Queen Bekurel (wife of 
Ramesses VI), and a person whose name is not recorded, 
the thief Bukha‘ef got 3 deben (about 273 grammes) 
of silver, 150 deben (13,650 grammes) of copper in the 
form of vessels, I deben (gI grammes = about 3 oz.) of 
gold, a necklace of gold weighing 8 kite (72 grammes = 
more than 2 oz.), and a number of garments, some of 
coloured cloth (or perhaps rather cloth embroidered 
in divers colours), and others described as being of 
fine Upper Egyptian cloth. In the other passage a 
witness tells us how he and four others robbed the 
tomb of Ramesses VI. He relates how, after spending 
four days in breaking into it, they at last succeeded in 
opening the tomb and entered it. He speaks of their 
finding a basket, and apparently also some sixty chests 
or boxes. They opened the basket and found in it 
various bronze and copper articles, wash-basins, 
ewers, and vases of different kinds, weighing in all 


1 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1¢06-7), vol. 
iv, §§ 502, 542. 
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500 deben (45,000 grammes =I cwt. 21 Ib. 4 oz. 
15 dwt.), which they divided into five equal shares of 
100 deben in weight. They also opened two boxes 
full of clothes, the boxes very possibly being more or 
less like that shown in Fig. 1. Among these clothes 
were coloured or embroidered robes and garments of 
good Upper Egyptian cloth, in all thirty-five garments 
—seven, therefore, falling to the share of each thief. 
They opened yet another basket, this time containing 
not bronze and copper articles but clothes—and here, 
alas ! the document abruptly ends, the rest being torn 
off and lost. So we shall never know what other 
treasures these thieves found in the tomb of Ramesses 
VI and carried off. 


The Treasures in Tutankhamon’s Tomb 

It is just such objects as those described in the 
preceding paragraph that have been found in the 
newly discovered tomb of Tutankhamon. The 
accounts hitherto published speak of boxes, baskets, 
and vases, as well as of splendid furniture overlaid 
with gold and inlaid with ivory and brilliantly coloured 
glaze plaques. According to the account in The 
Times, included among the great array of costly 
furniture are several gilded couches, which are no 
doubt much like that shown in Fig. 2. Mention was 
also made in The Times of cushioned chairs. Such a 
chair, elaborately carved and gilded, with its leather 
cushion, is depicted in Fig. 3. 

By the time the reign of the last of the Ramessids 
came to an end, there were few royal tombs left to 
plunder. Paynozem I, the third king of the succeeding 
priestly dynasty, gave up in despair the task of at- 
tempting to protect the royal sepulchres, and started 
transferring the bodies—the rich tomb-furniture and 
burial-outfit had long ago vanished—to the tomb, so 
well known to tourists, of Séthos I. During the reign 
of Siamiin, next king but one to Paynozem, the bodies 
of Séthos I, Ramesses I, and Ramesses II, were taken 
from the tomb of Séthos I to that of a queen called 
Inhapi. But even here they were not safe from the 
marauder’s hand, and finally, a few years later, under 
Pesibkhenno II, they, and the bodies of a number of 
other royal and highly placed personages, were secretly 
conveyed to an old and probably unused tomb of 
Amenophis I, near the temple of Deir el-Bahri. The 
entrance to this tomb was finally sealed up early in 
the Twenty-second Dynasty, not long after 940 B.c. 
‘““ Here,’’ says Breasted, ‘‘ the greatest kings of Egypt 
slept unmolested for nearly three thousand years, 
until about 1871 or 1872, when the Theban descendants 
of those same tomb-robbers, whose prosecution under 
Ramesses IX we can still read, discovered the place, 
and the plundering of the royal bodies was begun again. 
By methods not greatly differing from those employed 
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under Ramesses IX, the modern authorities forced the 
thieves to disclose the place. Thus, nearly twenty- 
nine centuries after the first interment of the earliest 
among them, the faces of Egypt’s kings and emperors 
were disclosed to the modern world.”’! 

Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter’s discovery 
would in any circumstances have been regarded as of 
immense importance, both from the historical and the 
artistic standpoint ; but to one who keeps before his 
mind’s eye the history of the Theban necropolis— 
one long tale of plunder and destruction—to such an 
one the value of the discovery and the good-fortune 
of the discoverers seem things that it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate. 


Artificial Light—its 
Production and 
Application 
By J. S. Dow 


AMONG the advances of the past century few are more 
remarkable than those associated with the production 
and application of artificial light. In these days of 
abundant illumination we can hardly picture the 
limitations imposed by inadequate lighting in the past. 
Not only is light far more abundant ; it is also much 
cheaper than in the days when only oil-lamps and 
candles were available. We are still accustomed to 
think of the wax-candle as the poor man’s illuminant. 
We forget how feeble is the light it yields. It has been 
calculated that the cost of 1,000 candle-hours yielded 
by a wax-candle is approximately 12s. 6d., whereas 
with modern electric lamps we can obtain the same 
output of light at less than the cost of one unit of 
electricity, say about 6d. Some of the principles 
underlying the production of light, and our hopes of 
future progress in this respect, may therefore interest 
readers of DISCOVERY. 


Incandescent Lights 


Hitherto illuminants have been based mainly on 
incandescence. We heat up a solid substance until 
forced vibrations of the crowded electrons take place, 
and amidst the jumble of radiations emitted a small 
portion is perceived to be luminous. Even the most 
efficient incandescent iluminants only emit in the form 
of visible light a very small proportion (probably not 
exceeding about 5 per cent.) of the energy supplied 
tothem. The remainder is chiefly useless heat-energy. 


1 Breasted, A History of Egypt (London, 1906), pp. 552 foll. 


Now it was shown long ago by Planck, Lummer 
and Pringsheim,? and others that as the temperature 
of incandescence rises, so the proportion of visible 
radiation emitted by a “ black body ”’ increases. It 
has been calculated that at the temperature of 
the sun as much as 50 per cent. of the radiation 
might be emitted in a luminous form. Therefore 
attempts have been continually made to increase 
the temperature of the incandescent illuminants. 
The higher temperature attained in the tungsten 
filament nearly trebled the efficiency of the carbon 
filament lamp; in the gas-filled (“‘ half-watt ’’) lamp 
it was again found possible to double the efficiency 
by running the filament at a still higher temperature. 
Similar recent advances in the efficiency of incandescent 
gas burners are based mainly on securing more com- 
plete combustion, a hotter flame, and higher luminosity 
of the mantle. In ordinary artificial illuminants we 
have not yet been able to attain the temperature of the 
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Fic. 1.—THE AREAS OF THESE CONCENTRIC CIRCLES REPRESENT 
THE APPROXIMATE LUMINOUS EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS 
SOURCES OF LIGHT, AS FOLLOWS: 


Source. Candle-power per Watt. 
‘* Ideal *’ Yellow-Green Light : , : : ; 65 
‘* Ideal *’ White Light . , , , ; 26 
Flame Arc Lamp : , 4-5 
Gas-filled Tungsten Filament Lamp ; ' I*5-—2 


Vacuum Tungsten Filament Lamp 
Carbon Filament Lamp 


O°75-1 
sun. But Lummer,’ working with an arc between carbon 
electrodes—the same principle as that employed in 
arc lamps for street and shop lighting—-but under very 
high pressure, is stated to have obtained a crater- 

2 For a summary of these and other researches see 
Praktische Photometrie, by Dr. E. Liebenthal, pp. 43-55. 

3 Lichttechnik, by L. Bloch, p. 113. 
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brightness exceeding I,000,000 candles per sq. in., and 
a temperature of 7,600° abs.—probably the highest 
temperature yet attained by artificial means. 
However, even assuming that such a temperature 
could be obtained in a commercial illuminant, we 
should still, apparently, only usefully employ about 
half the energy as light. But there is another possi- 
bility of improvement. These data are calculated for 
conditions where the substance heated to incan- 
descence is black in colour. But it is believed 
that white or grey materials may exercise ‘‘ selective 
radiation,’’ i.e. emit a higher proportion of radiation 
in a luminous form than that derived from a black 
body at the same temperature. The incandescent 
mantle and the glower of the Nernst lamp exhibit 
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spectrum, but only light of selected wave lengths. 
Since the colour of light is determined by the length 
of the ether-waves which cause the light, it may be 
of peculiar colour—illustrated in the complete absence 
of red in the light of the mercury lamp, and the de- 
ficiency of green, blue, and violet in that of neon lamps. 
The colours of objects illuminated by such sources are 
naturally much distorted. 


Can more Efficient IIluminants be Produced ? 

At present, therefore, we are only feeling our way 
towards complete success in light-production. For 
most purposes we require an approximately white 
light giving to objects around us their true colours. 





Fic. 2.—SHOWING SOME EXPERIMENTAL NIGHT-LIGHTING AT THE CROYDON AERODROME 


One of the special lighting units, introduced by Major J. P. Ashley Waller, is to be seen on the left. 


This is mounted on a tripod and utilises a 1,000- 


watt gas-filled electric lamp, equipped with a dioptric refractive lens to concentrate light below the horizontal and evenly illuminate the ground 


surface. 


selective radiation in some degree, but, generally 
speaking, the effect is not very pronounced in solid 
illuminants. 


Luminescence 


In order to obtain more definite selective radiation, 
and so avoid the energy-waste of heat, we may excite 
metallic vapours or gases by an electric discharge— 
process which is termed “‘luminescence.’’ ~The mercury 
vapour lamp and the flame arcs cored with suitable 
metallic salts are instances of luminescence, and are 


comparatively efficient sources of light. The new 


‘“Osglim ”’ lamps, utilising the orange glow of rarefied 


neon gas when subjected to electric discharge, again 
illustrate the s 
ducing -light, 
has its drawbacks. 


same effect. But this method of pro- 
while conducive to higher efficiency, 
One does not obtain a continuous 





The photograph was taken entirely by the light of two of these 


bilities of research. 
lighthouse work) where we are indifferent to colour and 
only wish to produce maximum brightness. 


units, and the buildings are seen to be brightly illuminated. 


If we could devise an ideal source yielding white light, 
and no useless invisible radiation such as heat, it might 
yield as much as 26 candle-power per watt, or unit 
of energy—a value about six times as high as that of 
the most efficient illuminant at present available. 


This, however, by no means exhausts the possi- 
There are cases (for instance in 


Now the 
radiation in the extreme red and violet of the spectrum 


are barely visible, and the great impression of bright- 
ness is produced by the yellow-green, in the middle of 
the spectrum. 
of this wave-length, 
65 candles per watt. 
ideal from the pure standpoint of brightness. The 
goal may be reached by research from some unexpected 


If our source of light yielded only light 
it might give us 55 or even 
This would apparently be the 
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direction, such as the synthetic production of phos- 
phorescent substances, resembling those met with in 
nature in the firefly, which yields a light without 
perceptible heat, and is believed to attain an efficiency 
approaching 100 percent. All the energy expended 
by the firefly in the process appears as light. 


Artificial Daylight 


Another problem with which physicists are at pre- 
sent struggling is the production of “ artificial day- 
light,’ namely an artificial illuminant yielding light 
which in colour almost exactly resembles that received 
from a white north sky. Such a source would prove of 
inestimable value in many industries involving accurate 
colour-matching processes. Lamps for use in this 
way have recently been introduced, and it appears that 
already natural daylight can be imitated with very fair 
accuracy. But at present this can only be done by a 

subtractive '’ method. Light from a= gas filled 
electric lamp is modified, either by transmitting it 
a sheet of tinted glass (such as that intro- 
3ros. & Co.) or by reflecting it off 
(as in the Sheringham 


through 
I 


] 
duce d Vv Chance 


a specially coloured surface 
Daylight). Such methods inevitably involve waste of 
light, which may be as much as 60 per cent. Not- 
withstanding this loss, such lighting units have con- 
siderable value. But our ultimate aim should be to 
produce directly light from all parts of the spectrum 
to produce the desired “ white light,’ so that no ex- 
traneous modifying device, involving absorption, is 


needed. 


Advances in Application of Artificial Light 


Hitherto we have spoken chiefly of advances in the 
production of light. But advances in its application 
have been equally important. These 

een made the subject of study by the Iluminat- 


44 


applications 


ing Engineering Society for the past fourteen years, and 


we now understand much better how light should be 
pplied in the home, and in schools, streets, factories, 
et In particular we have learned how to measur 
tion bymeansof convenient portable apparatus, 
and thus to evolve standards for various purposes. 
(sreat J rs has been made in methods of direc ting 
hight In some cases, e.g. in Uluminating a pictur 
r ** fie ti the exterior of a building, we aim 
t fur mination over a vertical surfac 
At other times, in Wluminating, for example, the landing 
al 1 aerodrome, our object is to distribute light 
ove! extensive horizontal area In the searchlight, 
on the other hand. we have an entirely different prob 
( available heht within 


very small angi lev such concentration a beam of 


enormous candle-power may be obtained. A lighthouse 
recently installed on the French coast is credited with 
emitting a light of 1,000,000,000 candle power. 

In the motor car headlight we have another instance 
of judicious direction of light. The problem of combining 
sufficient power of beam to reveal distant objects, 
with absence of glare to approaching drivers or pedes- 
trians, appears almost insoluble. But many ingenious 
devices for confining most of the light below a hori- 
zontal plane under the eye-level, and for distributing 
it evenly along the road, have been introduced. 


The Kinematograph Projector 

In the kinematograph projector there is another 
opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity by inventors. 
Notwithstanding all that has been done to improve 
the mechanism of the kinematograph, the projecting 
apparatus is still very wasteful of light. It has been 
estimated that only about 1 per cent. of the light 
emitted by the arc actually reaches the screen. And 
even the light which forms the picture is not all use- 
fully applied, for much of it is reflected towards the 
walls and ceiling and never meets the eyes of the 
audience. 
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Between the Covers 


GREENLAND AND THEIR 
DRESS 


THRE WOMEN OF 


IN our September and October numbers last year we 
published two Greenland by 
\. C. Seward, I. 18.S., who made personal investigations 
of the fossils and plant life of that Arctic continent 
during the summer of 1tg2r. Professor Seward has 
now published a fuller account of his geological and 
botanical investigations, together with a description 


papers on Professor 


of his experiences, and impressions of the scenery and 
the natives on the west coast, under the title of 
A Summer in Greenland (Cambridge University Press, 
7s.). He records some interesting facts concerning 
the women of Greenland and their dress; “ It ts the 
duty of Ikskimo women to skin and cut up the seals, 
and this is performed with wonderful dexterity by 
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the aid of a simple knife with a semi-circular blade 
attached to a broad wooden handle. It is said that 
a woman dressed in her best can cut up a seal without 
receiving a single splash of blood. 

‘“The chief recreation is dancing. I recall one 
evening at Holsteinsborg on the mainland coast when 
we danced in the open until midnight to the accom- 
paniment of a concertina played with great skill by a 
Greenlander. 

‘The women, like the men, wear hairy seal-skin 
trousers, but the women adorn theirs with a band of 
white or coloured skin on the front of each leg; the 
boots, made of seal-skin from which the fur has been 
removed, reach to the knees; they are usually white 
or bright scarlet and decorated with some geometrical 
pattern made by sewing strips and small pieces of 
coloured skin to the front and top of the boots. The 
native boots, known as kammiker, are double: into 
the outer covering of seal-skin fits an inner boot of 
dog-skin with the hair next the leg; some dried 
grass 1s placed between the two soles. The outer sole, 
made of the skin of the Greenland seal, is turned up 
all round the edge and very skilfullv stitched to the 
upper part of the boot, made of the skin of another 
kind of seal (Phoca hispida). The skin of the sole is 
first chewed by the women to soften it before being 
stitched with sinews of whale or reindeer. The kam- 
miker are very comfortable and warm ; their soft soles, 
which are kept in good condition by being frequently 
drawn backwards and forwards over a metal edge, 
are admirably adapted for walking over smooth, 
slippery rocks, and they are water-tight. Above the 
trousers the women wear a broad belt and a blouse, 
both made of some brightly coloured material, and on 
special occasions an elaborate home-made collar of 
open beadwork over the shoulders. The once pre- 
valent custom among the women of gathering up the 
hair into a short column on the top of the head 1s 
dving out, but it is still seen, especially in the smaller 
A red band round the top-knot is the 
blue denotes a married woman : 


settlements. 
badge of a maid: 
black a widow, and green an unmarried woman who 


is a mother.’ 


UNDERGROUND LONDON 


IN his book entitled J/an as a Geological Agent (H. I. 
& G. Witherby, 20s.), Dr. R. L. Sherlock has de- 
veloped an unusual field of knowledge by showing how 
extensively man has altered the surface of the earth, 
Amongst a vast amount of other important information, 
he gives the following details concerning the enormous 
excavations beneath London: ‘* We find the excava- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ within the City and County of London 


to be as follows : 


Cubic vds. 
70,500 

i 4,000 000 
7,143,000 


From wells and borings... © ‘ j 

The main intercepting and storm-water sewers 

The tube railways (to 1914) 

The Inner Circle 

The Great Central Railway, Marylebone to Can- 
field Gardens, surplus excavation . , 

The remaining railways; cuttings and tunnels . 20,359,000 

The Greenwich Footway——the Rotherhithe and 
Blackwall Tunnels : , ; ‘ 

The Victoria, Albert and Chelsea Embankments 

Docks, drains, foundations of buildings, etc., at 


4,119,000 


540,000 


513,997 


330,000 


least 3,000 ,OOO 
TOTAL . 50,081,467 
Say . . 50,000,000 


‘Spread uniformly over the 116-9 square miles of 
the Administrative County of London, the average 
excavation would amount to about 3?1in. The excava- 
tions under London do not produce subsidence, as is 
the case with mining operations, because the ground 
is carefully supported by engineering structures. The 
underground excavations, therefore, are spaces filled 
with air or water. There may, however, be a small 
amount of subsidence due to the slipping of gravelly 
foundations under weighty buildings, as is said to be 
the case at St. Paul's, and also to the solution of chalk 
by the water pumped from borings.”’ 


THEATRICALS IN TIBET 

AN interesting account of a typical feast conducted bv 
Tibetans in celebration of the seventh day of the moon 
is given by Mr. Eric Teichman in his recently published 
book, Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet 
(Cambridge University Press, 25s.).. The author found 
himself stationed in Western China waen hostilities 
broke out between Chinese and Tibetans on the border 
in rg18, and acted as mediator between the local 
frontier leaders on both sides. In the course of his 
activities he reached and stayed at Chamdo, in Eastern 
fibet, in July and August. The festival started on 
August 8, and opened with a theatrical performance | 

‘On the first day a theatrical performance was held, 
starting at eight in the morning and finishing at dusk. 
The stage was an open piece of ground in front of the 
Kalon Lama’s house and the plavers were Tibetan 
soldiers. We watched the play from the windows of 
the Kalon Lama’s apartment, conversing and consum 
ing light refreshments between the morning and evening 
banquets. The players refreshed themselves at ftre- 
quent intervals with copious draughts of chang provided 
by the Kalon’s stewards ; so that their acting became 
more and more energetic as the day wore on. 

‘ Tibetan plays are either religious or lay. 
former, which are performed by lamas and are often 
called Devil Dances by foreigners, the commonest ts 
the ‘ Dance of the Black Hat,’ illustrating the Kkulling 


7 ¥ 


of the notorious persecutor of Buddhism, King Lang 


Of the 
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darma, by the monk Palgidarje, in the ninth century. 
The present play, being performed by soldiers, was a 
lay one; it was a sort of musical comedy, and was 
accompanied by singing and dancing and clown-like 
antics. The plot centred round the love affairs of a 
Tibetan king, named Kalawonga, who got into difh- 
culties over his two wives. The principal comedians 
represented semi-savage Tibetans from the extreme 
west of Tibet and swashbuckling braves from Kam : 
these being the characters assigned to the people of 
Western and Eastern Tibet respectively by the more 
refined and civilised inhabitants of the central Brah- 
maputra basin. The piece is one of the best known of 
Tibetan plays, and the acting was loudly applauded 
by the audience, who, apart from ourselves, consisted 
of most of the population of Chamdo, as well as many 
Tibetans from the neighbourhood. 

‘ Towards the end the house was brought down by 
the appearance of five actors representing the ‘ Tribute 
Nations’ (i.e. tributary to the Manchu Emperor), 
dressed respectively as a Chinese, a Tibetan, a Mahom- 
edan, a Mongol, and a Bhutanese. The actor dressed 
as a Chinese elicited further roars of applause by 
saluting the Kalon Lama in the old-fashioned Peking 
way by bending down and touching his boot. The 
grand finale, as darkness falling, consisted in 
presentations of parcels of tea, sacks of barley-meal 
The rupees were 


Was 


and packets of rupees to the actors. 
thrown down by the members of our party from the 
Kalon’s house, and the players, fes- 
tooned with complimentary katas, then came and 
expressed their thanks. The scene finally closed with 
a bonfire of green juniper bushes and clouds of tsamba 


windows of the 


cast into the air; everything being done, said the 
Kalon, Lhasa 


fashion). Everyone seemed very happy, and not a few 


strictly according to lugso (Lhasa 
were considerably inebriated by the end of the day. 
beanfeast 1s indeed much the same thing all 
whether it be August Bank Holiday 


on Hampstead Heath or Chislehurst Common, or the 


7 
A popular 


a 1] — 
the worid Over, 


‘ } ry , +tre ] , ‘ , 2 
seventh moon festival at (hamdo. 


WIRELESS WAVES AND THE ATLANTIC 
WHILE communication across the Atlantic has been 
maintained regularly now for more than twenty vears, 


it must not be imagined that there are no difficulties 


qd that Us probl ms have been solved. In spite 
of a high degree of perfection in the instruments foi 
producing electrical waves and in those used to detect 
them, the wave meets with many adventures on its 
and there is some uncertainty as to how it really 

vets there. One of the problems which, while it had 
becn surmounted practically, evaded theoretical ex 
planation, is the particular path pursued by the wave 
CTW] the Static When Marcon) lirst made thi 





attempt to put England and the American continent 
into communication, there were no scientific facts 
which pointed to success, but there were some which 
indicated the impossibility of surmounting the great 
aqueous hump of the Atlantic, 125 miles high, which 
lies between. An electric wave is in effect a very long 
light wave travelling with the same velocity—186,000 
miles a second—and possessing many other similar 
characteristics. Now light waves show a_ rooted 
objection to turning a corner. Save for a slight bend- 
ing round the edges of objects, they pursue a straight 
path from origin to destination. If an electrical wave 
were endowed with equal rectitude, and were launched 
on its way to Canada from Poldhu, it would arrive 
there something like a thousand miles above the land. 
Signals hovering in the heavens above and having no 
tangible connection with the earth below would be 
rather useless; from that height they could not even 
be collected by a kite. Fortunately, however, the 
waves come to earth themselves, and there is some 
evidence to show that they travel all the way through 
the air. Perhaps a more striking illustration of what 
the curvature of the earth involves is to be found in 
the fact that, when receiving signals at Buenos Ayres 
from Clifden, a distance of 6,700 English miles, Marconi 
was detecting waves which had been deflected from their 
original direction by 97°!’’—Edward Cressy in his 
Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century. 
(Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 





2nd Edition. 


THE FUTURE OF MAN 
‘‘ PERHAPS in future ages the progressive evolution of 
man will continue, and somehow. If 
higher species of man evolve in the future, it is not 
unlikely that this will occur, as in the past, in connec- 
tion with great secular changes, over which man has 
no control, such as the rising and sinking of continents, 
the formation of deserts or mountains or oceans, or 
changes in climate comparable to the glacial and inter- 
glacial epochs, during which human evolution made 


somewhere 


such wonderful 
‘In the present conditions and tendencies of the 
human race, in the contest between progressive and 


progress. 


retrogressive forces, we see much cause for anxious 
concern, but thinking on the distant past and_ the 
boundless future creates a feeling of detachment and 
of philosophic calm_ like that of the 
Olympus. We cannot see clearly the next scene, we 
can seareely imagine the next act, and the end of the 


dwellers on 


evreat Drama of Evolution, if there is to be an end, ts 
a matter of faith alone.” Kkdwin Grant 
Conklin in The Trend of Ivolution, one of the essays 
published in The Evolution of Man. (Yale University 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford 


Pre fessor 


Press, and University 


Press, 155.) 
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Some Examples of 


Collective Hysteria 
By E. N. Fallaize, B.A. 


Hon. Sec. Royal Anthropological Institute 


’ 


AN interesting case of ‘‘ mass hysteria’”’ in Vienna was 
reported in The Times of November 16 last. ‘‘ Mass 
hysteria’’ is a term applied to cases in which, when a 
group of individuals is collected together, as, for 
instance, in a factory, the nervous collapse of one is 
immediately followed by that of others as though 
subject to contagion. In the instance in question, 
an ex-soldier and his wife, after waiting in a queue 
for some hours at the offices of the Municipal Lodgings’ 
Board, were informed that no accommodation could be 
found for them. The woman broke down and went 
into an hysterical fit. Her husband followed suit, 
and six of their neighbours in the queue were similarly 
affected. The fits were so violent that ambulances 
had to be brought to take the sufferers to hospital. 
The theory has been advanced by medical men that 
this attack of hysteria was due to malnutrition. 
On the other hand, though malnutrition is probably 
a contributory cause, the Vienna case may serve to 
recall the fact that a peculiar form of hysteria is not 
uncommon in Eastern Europe. In the Balkans, 
women are said to have been driven mad under the 
stress of the Turkish régime and to have gone about 
‘barking like dogs.’’ Miss Durham,! who had the 
opportunity of examining one case, said this ‘‘ mad- 
’ was really a peculiar type of hysteria, the so- 
called ‘‘ barking’’ being a form of hiccough. A local 
cure 1s to bid the patient attend church on a special 
saint’s day and refrain from making a noise during 
Similar cases are said to be frequent in 


hess 


the service. 
Russia. 
The evidence would suggest that such a form of 
hysteria is one to which certain racial strains are 
peculiarly liable ; but this aspect of the question needs 
further investigation. Hysterical and epileptic affec- 
tions, as is well known, play an important part in the 
history of religion in connection with the phenomena 
of ‘‘ possession’ and the function of the oracle and 
The medicine man of primitive races 1s 


’ 


the seer. 
frequently of an abnormal type, and his reputation 
for magical powers, particularly when his office is 
hereditary, is connected with mental and physical 
peculiarities which are probably congenital. In these 
abnormalities, however, he does not appear to difte 
markedly from the usual type of hysterical or epileptic 
subject. 

' M. Edith Durham, JVhe Burden of the Balkans (London 
(Nelson's Reprint, N.1)., pp. 132-3.) 


1905), ch. V1. 
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Mrs. McGovern, in her recently published book, 
Among the Head-hunters of Formosa,’ says that the 
priestesses of the Taiyal, in order to drive off the 
rain-devil, engage in a frenzied dance, gesticulating 
with knives, while the people stand around and how! 
and wail. The priestesses ‘‘ foam at the mouth in 
their excitement, their eyes look as if they would 
start from their heads,” and at last they fall exhausted 
in a swoon. The author suggests that this is a case 
of ‘‘ arctic madness’”’ (presumably meaning arctic 
hysteria), and the ‘‘ almost hypnotic imitation” 
characteristic of all Mongol and Malayraces and common 
among sub-arctic peoples. It is perfectly true that 
the ‘‘ Malay ’’—not confining this term exclusively to 
the inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, but extending 
it to cover the related peoples of the Indonesian area 
—appears to possess a peculiarly highly strung and 
ill-balanced nervous organisation, as is shown in the 
practice of ‘‘ running amok ”’ when the subject of some 
painful emotion endeavours to find relief in killing as 
many people as possible until himself killed. But it 
is probably incorrect to describe this as a form of 
‘arctic hysteria’’:; nor does the ceremonial of the 
rain-devil exorcism in Formosa, as described by Mrs. 
McGovern, suggest, except superficially, that it is a 
case of this abnormality. The mental and physical 
condition of the priestess resembles rather that of 
those who take part in the ceremonial dances of the 
Veddas of Ceylon. There the shaman, or medicine 
man, attains a state of automatism in which he goes 
through a pantomimic dance leading up to a decisive 
The bystanders also some - 


Professor Seligman,’ 


action and then collapses. 
times take part in the dances. 
who has recorded his observation of these dances, says 
that the Veddas show no special hysterical or neurotic 
tendency. 

Arctic 
associated with 
among the sub-arctic tribes of Siberia. 


tvpical form sometimes 
‘mass hysteria,’ occurs” especially 


It is signifi- 


hysteria, in its 


cant in connection with the possibility of its asso 
ciation with certain racial types, that the peculiar 
torm of hysteria of Eastern Europe shows some poimts 
of strong resemblance to it. Among the Siberian 
tribes the shaman is a person of the greatest import 
ance, especially in averting or driving away the spirits 
which cause sickness. As an instance of the procedure 
followed we may cite the case of the Jakut shaman.* 


r 


He performs the ceremony of exorcising the spirits 


Published by IT. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., t5s 
rC.G. and B. Z. Seligman, The Veddas (Cambridge 
pp. 133-5, and footnote, p. 135 
1M. A. Czaplicka, 4 doriginal Siberia (Oxtord, lot4), pp. 234 
tol lor evidence relating to the character and methods o! 
the shaman among other Siberian peopies, see pp ! 


this work 
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which cause sickness or other evils at dusk in a hut 
lighted bya fire only. After a violent attack of nervous 
hiccoughs, which makes his whole body shake, the 
shaman falls into a species of coma while gazing into 
the fire. He then starts up and performs a violent 
dance, leaping in the air and beating his drum under 
the influence of the spirits. The spirits may take 
possession of him with such violence that he falls flat 
on the ground. The conditions of life among these 
tribes are such as to produce a peculiarly susceptible 
mentality among all the people, but the shamans, 
who may be women as well as men, in particular exhibit 
markedly abnormal-physical and mental characters. 
Congenital defects, such as an epileptic tendency or 
a peculiarly neurotic temperament, are fostered and 
aggravated by the prolonged course of training, lasting 
over a number of years and involving prolonged 
periods of fasting and solitary isolation to which every 
aspirant to the shaman’s profession must submit. In 
these cases several factors are clearly involved—an 
abnormal individuality, malnutrition, environment, and 
possibly a racial peculiarity. The subject is of the 
greatest interest to anthropologists, andrequires further 
careful investigation by competent observers. 


Belief in After Life 
Amongst the Greeks and 


Romans—lI] 
By W. R. Halliday, B.A., B.Litt. 


Projessor of Ancient History in the University of Liverpool 


(Continued from the January No., p. 11) 


THE most notable revolution which took place in 
Greek religion in the period following the composition 
of the Homeric poems was the introduction of the 
worship of Dionysus, the god of wine. In spite of 
local opposition, which has left its traces in religious 
legends, the cult was rapidly victorious, spread into 
every part of the Greek world, and even wrested from 
that of Apollo a share in the control of Delphi, the 
religious centre of the Greek world. It may well be 
that its progress was facilitated by the survival in 
some parts of Greece of vestiges of a fertility religion 
of similar general characteristics, which had flourished 
in the Bronze Age. 


The Dionysiac Cult and the Idea of Elysium 


The home of this conquering divinity was Thrace, 
where, as Herodotus tells us, the natives regarded this 


life as an unpleasant interlude in an immortal exist- 
ence, heralded a birth with lamentation, and cele- 
brated death with congratulatory festivities. Im- 
mortality at any rate was a fundamental assumption 
of the Dionysiac cult. Its members, intoxicated by 
wine and the dance, worked themselves into a frenzy 
in which live animals representing the god himself 
were torn in pieces and sacramentally devoured. 
Temporarily the ecstatic worshipper was identified 
with the god, and in a mystical frenzy realised parti- 
ally and imperfectly the complete identification with 
the divine which might be his after death. 

Now an important feature of this cult was its 
universality, for its clientele was not restricted to the 
members of any particular tribe, state, or sex. It 
was, therefore, a force working in the direction of 
universalism across the corporate exclusiveness and 
particularism of the city-state-religion. Universal, 
too, was the appeal of the Mysteries, and as early 
as the seventh century B.c. the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter welcomes candidates for initiation into her 
Mysteries at Eleusis from any part of Greece. Alike 
in the mystery cults and in the Dionysiac sacra- 
ment the purpose of the ritual acts was directed 
towards a future life; the initiated was thought to 
pass at death to the pleasures of Elysium, while those 
who had not been initiated wallowed in bottomless 
slime. In its more popular form any religion which 
lays stress upon posthumous reward and punishment 
is liable to present unworthy features, and Plato pours 
his scorn upon the vulgar prophets of Orphism with 
their quack ritual prescriptions for attaining eternal 
happiness. But, though liable to abuse, such doctrines 
are capable of great ethical development as ritual 
qualification comes to be interpreted in terms of 
spiritual preparation. In fact, from Pindar onwards 
all the great religious thinkers of Greece, including 
Plato himself, are strongly influenced by the idea, 
which they owed in great measure to the Orphics, 
that this life is a preparation for immortality. 


The Orphic Doctrine of Individual Survival 
after Death 


The Orphic societies, to which we have thus made 
allusion, were the product of the Dionysiac move- 
ment, and took their name from the musician-prophet 
Orpheus, a figure belonging to Dionysiac legend. 
They were private mystical religious associations, 
membership of which was not restricted by any 
political grouping. Cardinal to their doctrine was the 
reality of the soul as opposed to the mortal and 
corruptible body, and their favourite catchword was 
séma séma, i.e. ‘body is tomb”’ (of the soul). Their 
ritual aimed at supplying individuals with the means 
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of attaining bliss after death through purification. 
They preached, in fact, a gospel of ‘‘ salvation"? and 
were the first proselytisers in the Greek world. 

Orphic doctrines, with their insistence upon the 
reality of individual survival after death, not only 
influenced the wise, but also coloured the popular 
view. A minor but conclusive proof is supplied by 
popular vocabulary. In the fifth century B.c., as 
in modern Greece, the polite equivalent for ‘‘ the late 
lamented ’’ is ‘‘ the blessed one,’’ and ‘‘ Go to Blessed- 
ness’’ 1s a form of objurgation to be found in the 
comedies of Aristophanes. Perhaps connected with 
Orphic theories of purification is the Platonic account 
(early in the fourth century B.c.) of the apparition of 
ghosts among tombs. In the Phaedo Plato explains 
that death is a liberation of the soul from the body, 
but that earthy natures are not easily and immedi- 
ately purified sufficiently to obtain complete release. 
Its impurities in such cases weigh down the soul to 
earth and also cause it to be visible.! 


Classical Ghosts 


In drafting his legislation in the Laws Plato takes 
into account another popular belief, that the ghosts 
of those who had suffered a violent death continued 
to walk and were dangerous and vengeful. This 
belief probably has its roots in the primitive convic- 
tion that unexpiated murder, or the failure to carry 
out funeral ceremonies, brought spiritual danger to 
the community of which the dead man had been a 
member. It is doubtful whether this danger was 
originally personified as the ghost of the dead man. 
I am inclined to think not, and I know of no satis- 
factory evidence for the existence of the vengeful 
ghost in Homer.? But certainly before the time of 
#ischylus it was currently believed that the ghost 
of a murdered man demanded vengeance, and that 
until it was satisfied it was likely to attack with 
peculiar violence those near relations upon whom fell 
primarily the duty of seeing that vengeance was 
exacted. An extension of this line of thought leads 
to the belief that the ghost of a man secretly done to 
death is likely to haunt the place of the crime. This 

1 The English reader may care to be reminded of Milton’s 
splendid version of this belief (in his Comus, 1. 470), which 
ends with the lines: 


‘“ Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

Oft seen.in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new made grave 

As loth to leave the body that it loved.”’ 

—Ep. | 
* The threats of Hector (/liad, xxii. 358) and Elpenor (Odyssey, 

xi. 73) are not of haunting by vengeful ghosts, but of the anger 
of the gods. Some scholars have held that the Erinyes, the 
Furies, were originally vengeful ghosts, Others more probably 
regard them as personifications of the power of the curse. 


forms the motive of the most common and least 
interesting type of ghost story, an example of which 
is to be found in the letters of the Younger Pliny 
(about the end of the first century A.D.). The ghost 
of an old man with clanking chains rendered a 
house in Athens uninhabitable until the philosopher 
Athenagoras undertook a piece of psychical research. 
The ghost duly appeared, the philosopher followed 
its beckoning, and marked the place in the court- 
vard where it suddenly vanished. Digging operations 
next day brought to light a skeleton bound with chains ; 
this was given proper burial and the ghost walked no 
more. 

A curious vengeful ghost story is mentioned by 
several classical authors in connection with a celebrated 
Italian boxer Euthymus, who won his first victory 
at the Olympic Games in 484 B.c. In the course of 
his wanderings (seven centuries earlier, according to 
the traditional dating for the fall of Troy) Odysseus 
had put in at Temesa, where a tipsy sailor ravished a 
maiden, and was consequently stoned by the natives. 
The ghost of the sailor then began to kill the people 
of Temesa, until an oracle advised them to appease 
him by building him a shrine and offering him every 
year a most beautiful maiden to wife. On his way 
home from the Olympic Games Euthymus arrived 
at Temesa when one of these ceremonies was about 
to take place, fell in love with the girl, fought the 
ghost for her, and drove it into the sea. Euthymus 
himself, like many athletes, was worshipped as a hero 
after his death. Pausanias (in the second century A.D.) 
tells us that he had seen a copy of an old painting of 
the story. ‘‘ The ghost was of a horrid black colour, 
and his whole appearance was most dreadful and he 
wore a wolfskin.’”’ Classical ghosts, indeed, were 
usually black, not white. Thus the boys who un- 
successfully tried to play a practical joke upon the 
sceptic Democritus dressed themselves in black with 
death’s-head masks, and the ghost-dances of the 
Emperor Domitian (A.D. 81— 96) were performed by 
boys with bodies painted black. 

An allusion in Aristophanes shows that in the fifth 
century B.c. the possibility of meeting a ghost was 
regarded with terror; and the superstition that it 
was well to keep silence when passing a tomb for fear 
of attracting the hostile attention of the spirit of the 
dead man is first mentioned by Myrtilus, a comic 
poet of the generation before Aristophanes, but it is 
repeated by Menander in the fourth century B.c. 
and by Strabo in the reign of Augustus (31 B.C.—A.D. I4). 

That popular opinion as to the location of the 
spirit after death showed inconsistency is hardly 
matter for surprise. The ghost, as we have seen, Is 
sometimes thought to be resident at the tomb, but it 
was also thought that it went at death to the realm 





of the dead, which was located beneath the terrestrial 
world. Certain apparently bottomless chasms, a 
natural phenomenon not infrequent in a _ volcanic 
limestone country, were thought to be gateways of 
At several of such places oracles 
of the dead were established. The most famous was 
that of the river Acheron in Thesprotis; others are 
mentioned at Tznarum in Greece, Heraclea in Asia 
Minor, and Avernus in Italy. The inquirer, like 
()dysseus, journeyed to the gate of the next world ' 
here individual ghosts were evoked for his benefit, 
and, unlike the Homeric ghosts of ordinary mortals, 
they possessed supernatural knowledge. The Thes- 
protian oracle is mentioned by Herodotus in a story 
about Periander, the great tyrant of Corinth in the 
seventh century B.c. Periander sent to ask the spirit 
of his wife Melissa about the whereabouts of some 
property which had been entrusted to his care, but 
had been mislaid. The spirit of Melissa appeared, 
but refused to give her answer until she had been pro- 
vided with suitable apparel, explaining that none had 
been burned with her corpse and that she was conse- 
quently cold in the next world. As a guarantee of 
authenticity she sent a riddling message about a 
matter known only to herself and Periander. Upon 
receipt of the reply Periander stripped the ladies of 
Corinth of their finery, dug a trench, a regular feature 
of sacrifice to the dead, and burned the clothes in it. 
Melissa then gave a second embassy the required 
Plutarch tells the story of a wealthy 


this underworld. 


inlormation. 
Italian named Elysius, whose son and heir had died 
suddenly. Elysius suspected that he had_ been 
poisoned, and repaired to the oracle of the dead to 
The ghost of his father appeared 
to him with the “ genius”’ or spiritual double of his 
son. The latter handed him a book in which were 
verses explaining that the death was due to the wise 
Pausanias, the victor of Platzwa 

B.c., afterwards in Byzantium murdered 
-, a free-born maiden who had been the victim 
lust. The ghost of the murdered 
visited the oracle of the 


discover the truth. 


dispensation of Fate. 


of his tvrannical!l 


gir] haunted him until he 
dead at Heraclea and interviewed her spirit. The 
ame Pausanias afterwards haunted the temple in 


he Spartans had sacrilegiously done him to 
lit became necessary to send for professiona! 
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already in the fifth century sB.c. They gave their 
name to one of the lost plays of A¢schylus, and the 
plot of the Perstans by the same dramatist turns upon 
the evocation from his tomb of the spirit of Darius, 
the Persian king. Like other practitioners of magic, 
these Psychagogot were usually drawn from foreign 
and mysterious races—Egyptians, Etruscans, [hessa- 
lians, or Persian Magi. It was the latter whom the 
matricide emperor Nero employed to evoke and 
appease the ghost of his mother Agrippina. Long, 
unintelligible incantations in a barbarian tongue were 
characteristic of their procedure. They often claimed 
the power of summoning ghosts not only from a tomb, 
but direct from the nether world. Sometimes a 
suitable spot had to be found for this operation by 
observing the behaviour of the black sheep employed 
in the preliminary sacrifice, but at least in the later 
classical period magicians of the highest pretensions, 
like Apollonius of Tyana, claimed the power to raise 
the dead by spells without any limitation of place or 
necessity of sacrifice. 
The ‘*‘ Medium ’”’ of Antiquity 


The nearest analogy in antiquity to the modern 
‘“medium”’ is perhaps presented by a somewhat 
despised type of diviner who was supposed to be the 
instrument through which a familiar spirit or spirits 
communicated. They uttered their prophecies in 
tones unlike their natural voice, and were often called 
ventriloquists (éyyaorpipvfor), though they had several 
other names, such as Pythones or Sons of Eurycles, 
after a famous traditional member of the profession. 
They are referred to by Aristophanes in the fifth 
century B.c.; St. Paul exorcised a divining spirit of 
this kind from a female practitioner at Philippi; at 
the close of paganism the Christian Father Clement 
The Septuagint uses the word 
éyyaotpipvGos to express a Hebrew phrase, which 
means ‘‘ diviner by spirits of the dead.” I do not 
suppose that popular doctrine was rigidly exact, and 
I suspect that the familiar spirits of the ventriloquists 
were often, but not exclusively, defined as spirits of 


denounces them. 


the dead. 
Necromancy and Black Magic 

The uses of the spirits of the dead in magic were 
naturally many and various, particularly at the close 
of the second century A.D., when necromancy and 
witchcraft became both prevalent and_ persecuted. 
The practice of attaching spells to the walls of tombs, 
which, beginning in the fourth century B.c., became 
common throughout later classical antiquity, [ have 
noticed in a previous paper.t In some of these spells 
the spirit of the dead man to whom the tomb belongs 

' Hlovse Racing and Magic under the Roman Lmpive, Dis 
COVERY, VOl ili, No, 28, p. 99 
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is specifically called upon to carry out its provisions. 
The practice of employing a corpse as a sort of medium 
into which to summon a spirit is common in the 
magical papyri; and earlier, in the first century 
after Christ, the poet Lucan describes how a witch 
conjured the spirit back into the body of one recently 
slain. 

This probably belongs to the barbarities of exotic 
magic which became more repulsive and more elaborate 
as Classical civilisation became overripe. The horror 
of human sacrifice has always made it an appropriate 
feature of Black Magic. Its practice for divinatory 
purposes is laid to the charge of Vatinius by Cicero. 
Some instances of such divinatory human sacrifices 
appear to be based upon a belief, which is very common 
in many lands, that at the actual moment of death 
the spirit is simultaneously in connection with both 
worlds. Its connection with the next world gives it 
supernatural intelligence; its connection with this 
world enables it to communicate it. The Arabs of 
the Middle Ages, who employed criminals for this 
purpose, often deliberately protracted the sufferings 
of the victims in order to prolong the opportunities of 
this intermediate state. This theory too was known 
in later classical antiquity, and calumny asserted that 
Antinous, the beautiful favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian, was a voluntary victim to a magical sacrifice 
of this character. 

Generally speaking, as 
suggested, although from 
in classical antiquity the 
was common, and the possibility of communication 
with spirits of the dead was not denied, its practice 
was attempted not from scientific motives, nor in 
order to regain touch with the beloved, but in order 
to obtain knowledge of the future ; with the exception 
of the ritual of hero-worship, which is not really 
analogous to modern spiritualism, it was not highly re- 
garded and belonged rather to magic than to religion. 

(Concluded) 
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Reviews of Books 


MATHEMATICS AND THE ATOM 
(a) Dimensional Analysis. By P. W. BRIDGMAN. 
(London: H. Milford; New Haven: Yale Uni- 


versity Press, 


(b) The Theory of 
NIELS Bour. 


25S.) 
Spectra and Atomic Constitution. By 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


(c) A Treatise on the Theory of Bessel Functions. By 


G. N. Watson, Sc.D., F.R.S. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 70s.) 

(d) The Quantum Theory. By Fritz REICHE. Trans- 
lated by H. S. Hatfield and H. L. Brose. (Methuen 


& Co., 6s.) 


(a) The use of the methods of dimensional analysis 
both in technical physics and in theoretical investigations 
is growing, and, indeed, it is desirable at the present time 
that every physicist should have tkis method of analysis 
at his command. But, 
appears so simpie that a formal presentation of it is 


perhaps because the subject 


unnecessary, no systematic exposition of the principles 
of the methods has preceded this one by the professor 
of theoretical physics at Harvard. <A subject, however, 
must have a book about it sooner or later, and it is excel- 
lent that the first one should be written by an acknow- 
ledged expert on it. The book is, of course, chiefly for 
those who have already some acquaintance with the 
eeneral method. It 
of the principles of the subject, and full illustration ot 


contains a systematic exposition 


applications chosen to emphasise the points most commonly 
misunderstood, hike the nature of a dimensional formula, 
the proper number of fundamental units, and the nature 
of dimensional constants. 
are given in each chapter, and at the end of the book are 
But why is the 


References to previous work 


many problems for a reader to solve. 
price of a book of a hundred and ten pages so high : 
The book should find acceptance by a wider circle of 
readers than the price fixed for it indicates, for the sub- 
ject, besides being interesting, is one easily followed by 
many who are neither widely read physicists nor prc- 
found mathematicians. It is the first book on the subject, 
on which its author is a well-known authority, and, let it 
be said, his exposition is very clear. The book is based on 
a series of lectures to a Graduate Conference at Harvard 
two Vears ago. 

(D) All 
erateful to Prot. Bohr, of Copenhagen, tor 
highly original and exceedingly profound theoretical work 


students of chemistry and physics will be 


putting his 


on atomic structure in a form which they have at least 


a chance of understanding. The book ts a translation 
of three essavs written at different timesin the past nine 
vears. In the third the author describes the remarkably 
detailed view of the structure of the atom to which he has 
been led, a view which attempts to explain the relations 
summed up in the Periodic Table and to give a 


reason for the occurrence of the rare earths 
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We cannot say that this book is easy reading, but that 
is not the author’s fault. The detailed structure of the 
atom of reality cannot apparently be satisfactorily 
explained by simple images nor described in little words 
of one syllable. Rutherford’s atom, Planck’s quantum 
theory, Einstein’s relativity principle, have all been 
blended with Dr. Bohr’s own ideas and postulates to set 
forth the picture of the atom. It can never be simple 
to our humble intelligence, but, though complex, it 
‘rings true’ and explains the properties of the atom 
known from experiments as no other picture yet con- 
ceived can. 

(c) This is the most complete account of Bessel func- 
tions in English, and, written as it has been by one who 
has done distinguished original work in it, it should be 
the standard work for many years. It is primarily for 
the “‘ pure’ mathematician, but it contains also a collec- 
tion of results which will be of increasing value to the 
number of mathematicians and physicists who encounter 
Bessel functions in the course of their researches. It is 
not a book that could be easily filmed ! 

(d) Prof. Fritz Reiche’s book on the quantum theory 
is an excellent compilation for the student. It appears 
to be a translation of one of the German Vieweg series, 
most of which are good. This one certainly is. Prof. 
Reiche begins at the beginning, which is Planck’s first 
work in 1900, and brings the record down to 1920. In 
135 pages he succeeds in giving the gist of the main body 
of work. Full references to, and notes on, original 
papers are given; indeed these occupy a quarter of the 
whole book, and thcir inclusion enhances the value of the 
record. The student who is interested in and can under- 
stand this subject is lucky to have such a compilation 
as this at so low a price. The translation is good. 
It might have been better if some of Dr. Reiche’s more 
enthusiastic expressions had been toned down in transla- 
tion. And we should have preferred the proper names 
in the book not to be printed in italics. They give us 
the idea that the author is whispering something we 
must keep secret. A. S. R. 


Symbiosis v. Cancer. By H. REINHEIMER. (Headley 


Brothers, 5s.) 


We have long been accustomed to the voice of the 
critic who tells us that all morality is based on expediency, 
who looks upon systems of ethics as variations on the 
theme “ Honesty is the best policy.”” To such a critic, 
the argument that a moral law is obviously of service 
to the individual or to the community satisfactorily 
robs it of any spiritual quality. It is at least refreshing 
to find this author ascribing, by a reverse process of argu- 
ment, a spiritual value to expediency. ‘‘ Nature, red 
in tooth and claw,” was the poet’s comment on the theory 
of evolution, which laid such emphasis on the factor of 
combat and competition in moulding the features of 
living things. Mr. Reinheimer looks the other way— 
he sees the genius of mutual accommodation as the great 
creative power. This emphasis is certainly a salutary 
influence on a traditional and one-sided view of evolu- 
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tionary factors. Many examples of mutual help between 
plants and animals—such as the association between 
water-plants and developing frog’s spawn, and their 
exchange of gases, are quoted, and strikingly bear cut 
the author’s bias in favour of co-operation. 


Mr. Reinheimer stresses, as has been the 


said, 


almost mystical value of systems of mutual help amcng 


living creatures. It would be easy to be witty at the 
expense of the virtuous lichen—a harmony between two 
forms of plant life which shows symbiosis t> perfection— 
and to recall W. S. Gilbert’s “‘Nst too French French 
bean.” The question, however, is perhaps not quite 
so simply to be disposed of, and it is for philosophers to 
say where virtue and moral values begin and end. 

The title of the book is in some respects misleading. 
It is not a contribution to cancer research, but a reply 
to critics and a fresh gospel of symbiosis, or “ living 
together.”” The most obvious thing about a malignant 
growth is that it consists of cells at enmity with the 
body politic. An example is quoted, where cells from 
an apparently normal portion of a malignant growth 
grew, in a test-tube, to malignant cells, when away, as 
the author would have it, from the restraining influence 
of the rest of the body. No pathologist would venture 
to assert that the cells in question were ever any than 
true cancer cells; in fact, there is often nothing but their 
irresponsible behaviour to distinguish them from nor- 
mality. The body’s restraining influence, therefore, 1s 
not in question. 

But the cancer problem cccupies only a small porticn 
of the book; where it is discussed the same anthrcpo- 
morphic attitude forces the writer to speak of “ nobler 
parts of a cell,’’ and to introduce such phrases as “ licen- 
tiousness must be penalised.’’ After all, the ethics of 
the case are clear. Cancer cells are undoubtedly felons. 
Our task is not to pass judgment, but to seek cause and 
remedy, whereof we read little in this small book, re- 
freshingly out of the groove though it be. i a Se 


By 
M. 


JOSEPHINE A. JACKSON, 
SALISBURY. (Kegan Paul) 


Outwitting Our Nerves. 
M.D., and HELEN 
7s. 6d.) 

A breezy and encouraging discourse on nerves (addressed 
to those who suffer from them) by authors of vigorcus 
personality. The book contains a superficial but, as far 
as it goes, accurate account of the Freudian principles 
without excluding the work of the other schcols, and if 
it serves no other purpose, at least it may help the neurotic 
to realise that his condition is not incurable. The 
authors’ emphatic and cclilcquial style may prove less 
acceptable to the English than to the American reader, 


but the book contains much scund sense and useful 
advice. 
Juvenile Delinquency. By HENRY GoppDaArRD. (Kegan 


Paul, 3s. 6d.) 
A short account of the work of the Ohio Bureau cf 
Juvenile Research, too slight to have much scientific value 
or more than local interest. 
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Books Received 


(Mention in this column does not preclude a review.) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
The Evolution of Man. Sigma Eleven Lectures delivered 
at Yale University 1921-22. Lull, Ferris, Parker, 
Angell, Kelier, Conklin. Edited by G. A. BAITSELL. 


(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
15s. net.) 
The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. By HAROLD 


PEAKE, F.S.A. (Benn Brothers, Ltd., 42s.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Land Charters and Other Docu- 
ments, forming the Brooke Taylor Collection, relating 
to the outlying districts of Sheffield. Compiled by 
T. Water Hatr, M.A., etc. (Sheffield: J. W. 
Northend, Ltd.) 


Anglo-Saxon Monumental Sculpture in the Cambridge 
District. By Cyritt Fox. (From the Cambridge 


Antiquarian Society’s Communications, vol. xxiii.) 

Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet, together 
with a History of the Relations between China, Tibet, 
and India. By Eric TEICHMAN. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 25s. net.) 


A Hind in Richmond Park. By W.H.Hupson. (J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 16s.) 
Calculus and Pyvobability for Actuarial Students. By 


ALFRED Henry, F.I.A. (Charles & Edwin Layton: 
for the Institute of Actuaries.) 

Life Contingencies. By E. F. SpurGEon, F.I.A. (Charles 
& Edwin Layton, for the Institute of Actuaries.) 
Greek Artand Architecture ; their Legacy to Us. By PERCY 

GARDNER, F.B.A., and SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 
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Correspondence 
GREEK CHILDREN’S GAMES 
To the Editor of DiscovERY 
SIR, 

May I add a couple of notes to Professor Halliday’s 
paper on “ Greek Children’s Games *’; and may I hope, 
by the way, that that paper is not Professor Halliday’s 
last word on this pleasant theme, for he might easily go 
on telling us more such stories for a long time to come ? 
So world-old are our children’s games that it is no wonder 
they were played in the not remote antiquity of Greece 
the fact is, I can scarce think of one of them 
They trundled 


and Rome ; 
which the Greek children did not know. 
their hoops, they whipped their tops, they rcde a-cock- 
horse on daddy’s walking-stick; they played with 
marbles, nuts, or cherry-stones (@AdAa, rpora)—‘* papes ” 
we used to call them (Anglice “ pips’’) at my first of 
they played chuck-farthing (agerivéa), ducks 
‘ bouncers ”’ 


schools ; 
(€mootpakiopos), © Stots ~~” or 


‘“ chuckies ”’ 


and drakes 
cock-shies 


hie -spv 


| avroppakts, ovpavia) : (mre vraAvrba), 


(epedprouos), hide - and -seek (arrodéudpackivda), 
‘ko\AaSiopes), tug-of-war (dueAxvorivdo), king-of-the-castle 
(Sucvtivda), and I know not how many mote. 

Professor Halliday tells us of blind-man’s-buff, or that 
form of it known as the “ Brazen Fly” (via yadkn, 


uvvda), and he asks whence comes the name. I think 


I[know. The fly is the fierce and angry Gad-fly (7abanus), 
whose incursion into a field sets the cattle wild with 


fear; and the one player is “ the fly,’’ and the rest are 
the cattle romping round. The yellow wasp-like colour 
of the fly explains the “ brazen’ epithet ; but what has 
all this to do with blind-man’s-buff——why is “ the fly ” 
blind-folded 2? Because it was an old belief that these 
buzzing aimlessly around, blind. Aristotle 
that the piwy dies of dropsy in its eyes, and Pliny 
us so of Tabanus. Linnzus accepted the story, 
described a common species as Tabanus c@cutiens. 
The Swedes call it “ blind-knagg,” the Italians “ muia 
ceca’’: and if I am not dreaming (but here some better 
scholar may help or correct me), I think I have heard 
that ‘‘ muia ceca ’”’ in Italian is still applied to the game, 


flies, weve 
Says 
tells 
and 


as well as to the fly. 

A word more about what Professor Halliday calls 
‘“ Torty Tortoise ’’— as Dr. Rouse also calls it in his delight- 
ful little book of Greek and Latin “‘ Chanties.”’ I have no 
doubt for my part (and Dr. Rouse accepts my suggestion) 
that we have here not only the old game, but the very 
or ‘’ Here we go round the 


7 


selfsame tune, of ‘‘ Jingaring ”’ 
Mulberry Bush,” with its many verbal variants. 


DISCOVERY 









The few scraps of the Greek version which remain need 
emendation, obviously enough; and we may emend, I 
maintain, provisionally at least, more boldly in such a 
case than we should dare do in an ordinary text. What 
poor fragments of the “‘ Mulberry Bush” would remain 
two thousand years hence if we had only the dictionary- 
makers to hand them on! But children’s memories are 
better than all the lexicographers. I would emend 
boldly ; for my ear convinces me that the old tune is 
not to be mistaken in the few extant words. 

A child sits or stands in the middle of the ring, and 
the others singinchorus: ‘* What are you doing within the 
ring, within the ring, within the ring, What are you 
dcing within the ring, On a cold and frosty morning ? ”’ 
Or so, I think, they sang it in Greek—Ti roueis ev to 
HET, EV TO METH, EV TO ET@, TL TroLeis ev TM peaw, Xaipe (?) xEeAt 
xeAorvn, What yedAc xyeAovn means I have no idea, nor 
do I think it worth while conjecturing. What can 
we make (save for a vague tradition) even of “‘ Dickory, 
dickory, dock,’ or what of ‘‘ Merry-me, merry-me 
Tanzy ?”’ I half believe, or suspect, that yéAc yeAovn 
is but an untranslatable corruption of something far 
more ancient, more ancient perhaps than Athens; just 
as “‘ Hey, diddle, diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle ”’ is (we 
are told) a corruption of a very ancient and even hallowed 
Hebrew rhyme ! 

Then the child in the middle sings—“ I spin my wool 
and I wind my thread, wind my thread, wind my thread ”’ : 
"Epia exyapvouat, papvoua, papvoua, xtA, Another child 
is pushed into the ring (I think), and the song goes on: 
“What is your child a-doing in there, doing in there, 
doing in there,” ‘O 8 €kyovés wou ri movei, Ti mrovet, Ti rorel, 
And so on, and soon, doubtless with variations ad libitum. 
Only the other day in a German town I came upon a 
troop of little girls singing the same song. The onein the 
middle had her little knuckles in her eyes, and as I passed 
the rest were singing, “‘ Nun fangt sie an zu weinen, zu 
weinen, zu weinen’’; I wish I had waited to hear more. 

Not only do I seem to hear this old lilting tune in this 
particular Greek game, but I hear it also in several others. 
[ think that in the mysterious wedding-chorus of éxxopt, 
kdpt Kopwvn we have the last line of the same tune, the 
same refrain as in yeAs, and, with all 
respect to the commentators, I think the jingling words 
are beyond analysis and translation. We have the first 
part of the verse again in ‘‘ Come out, dear Sun, come 
out in the sky, come out in the sky, come out in the sky” : 
"E€exy’ &® Pid’ Fre, Pir’ Fre, PI’ Free. Again we have it 
in: ‘‘ Here I come with my limping Goat, my limping 
Goat, my limping Goat”: ywyov rpayioxov e~ayw, eEaya, 
e€ayw. And the little maids in the festival procession 
sang it once more, ‘“‘ Here we go up to London-town, to 
London-town ”’ : "AOnva€e, 


xeAc yeAwrn ; 


London-town, to Tépev ovv 
"AOnvate, ‘APnvace. 

In all of which several rhymes I am simply quoting 
Pollux and others—with a very little emendation of my 
Yours, etc. 

D’ARcCY W. THOMPSON. 
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